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ly 
a ae genesis of the myriad uses of 


petroleum in the modern era of civili- 


zation dates from the early sixteenth 
century when ‘‘New World’’ explorers 
along the Gulf Coast obtained the res- 
idue from oil seepages with which 
to calk their ships. Kindred use 
of crude petroleum dates back 
to antiquity by Biblical reference 
which describes the ark of Noah 

s having been ‘‘pitched with- 
out and within with substances 
taken from the rock crevices 


of the earth.’’ 


HUGHE 





DESOTO’S explorers calking ships with residue 
from oil seepage at Sabine Pass near High Island 
on the Texas Coastline in 1543—the first use of 


" petroleum in the Western Hemisphere. 


The universal volume production of petro- 
leum and petroleum products in the 
twentieth century constitutes the greatest 
single contribution to world economy 
made by any modern industry. Further 
petroleum industry developments 
for the future bid for even greater 
economic benefits to mankind. 
Hughes— proud of its part in the 
progress of the petroleum indus- 
try—-is ever cognizant of the 
responsibility attached to its 
position in the field as ‘‘WORLD 
STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY!”’ 


TOOL COMPANY 
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WORLD STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY 
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THE STIRRING CASE OF 
THE AGITATED CHEESE 


be was a time when stirring, or paddling, the huge vats of 
cheese curds and other ingredients was considered a back-break- 
ing necessity in the art of making fine cheese. Because of the 
painstaking care involved in this process, so important in the 
final product, hand power was slow in being replaced by me- 
chanical process. 


It was not until a manufacturer found that he could duplicate 
the careful hand stirring with an ingenious motor-powered agi- 
tator, that a new era in the cheese making industry was begun. 
Of course, dependable, efficient Wagner Motors were used to 
power the first of these devices, helping to mechanize another 
time-taking food making process. And you 
never noticed the difference in your cheese! 


Should you need motors, or any other 
products made by Wagner, consult the near- 
est of our 29 branch offices or write to 
Wagner Electric Corporation, 6460 Plymouth 
Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S. A. 














LS bodies in Borden's Poin- 
settia fleet by Fyfe Body 
Works, Tampa, Florida 








Distributors 


and Builders in all parts of the country 











Fo Good Reasons 


Tlects Specify Lindsay Bodies 


EASE OF REPAIR 


A Lindsay body can be repaired quickly—damaged panels easily 


removed—replacements available from warehouse stocks. 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE 


There are 207 authorized Lindsay Body Builders, thus, you can 
get complete factory service on any Lindsay body any place in 
the country. Your branch offices can also buy new bodies locally 


and know that they conform to your standard specifications. 


SPEED OF DELIVERY 


Lindsay bodies--one or a hundred—are built in record time. 
This modern method of assembly is ideal for line production. 


STRENGTH AND SAFETY 


LS has an amazingly high strength-weight ratio. Your Lindsay 
body withstands wear—saves weight, increases payload. 


APPEARANCE 


The rugged beauty of LS is adaptable to your individual design 
requirements. 


UNIFORMITY 


Units in your fleet can be identical yet built in entirely different 
parts of the country. 


EXPERIENCE 


Lindsay bodies stand the test of actual service. The strongest 
and most frequently heard reason given for the purchase of 
Lindsay bodies last year was—“‘We’ve used them before.” Let us 
tell you all about Lindsay bodies. 


The Lindsay Corporation, 1728 25th Ave., Melrose Park, Ill. 
Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


“Jim,” a melgnbos of yours, was chosen 
an LS Body Builder because of his 
ability to handle your requirements in- 
telligently—whether you need one or a 
thousand truck bodies. 

Your “Jim” can design a body to meet 
your exact requirements—make speedy 
deliveries and a quick factory repair job. 





LS bodies in Consolidated LS bodies in Kahn’s Furni- LS a in Columbia 
Dressed Beef Co. fleet built ture Co. fleet built by Phil- Baking Co. fleet built by 
by Glasier Body Corpora- adelphia Truck Body Co., Murphy Body Works, Wil- 
tion, Newark, New Jersey. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. son, North Carolina. 
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LS bodies in Wilson & Co. LS bodies in General Baking LS bodies in Christie's 


fleet built by Hercules Body Co. fleet built by Diehl Bread, Ltd., fleet built b 
Co., Evansville, Indiana. Som a » Rie Hill, Wilson Motor Bodies, L 
ew York 
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A billion dollars was P 
ities for expansion a 
of your telephone service- 

2,700,000 new telephones we added to 
the Bell System— han 10 000 every 
working day- 

13,000,000 more calls @ day were han 
record. 
is one of 











expanding pusiness, 
facilities, rising costs and highet 





ing of new 
payrolls. 
It is the story of unceasing ffort to 
meet the continuing deman for more 
ephone service. 
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Why crowd out 
your profits 


with SPACE-HOGGING INSULATION? 


More room for merchandise .. . 

Less room for “over-stuffed” insulation ... 

That's what Santocel, the chemical insulation means. 
Thicknesses of wall or doors of all refrigerating 
equipment can be cut in half with Santocel. The 
space saved is money in the pocket every day for 
commercial refrigerating users. 

If you make or use refrigerating equipment . . . 
freezers, refrigerators, industrial, commercial or 
transport units . . . you should know more about 
Santocel. Address: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Merrimac Division, Boston 49, Massachusetts. 





SANTOCEL 
saves space 


This seal means 
“the world's most efficient insulation” 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH 
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In frozen food display cases, San- 
tccel can mean 20% to 60% more 
storage capacity in the same floor 
space. That's more room for greater 
variety of products .. . more room 
for fast moving items ... and more 
sales appeals for equipment makers. 


Santocel: Registered trade name for 
Monsanto’s silica aerogel. Not to be 
confused with moisture absorbing 


silica gel. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVES MANKIND 


THE COVER 








Lawrence D. Bell started buildinz 

planes a few years after the Wright 
brothers got their rickety contraption 
into the air. He has been buildin: 
them ever since. 
e Down to Earth—Aircraft construction 
is still the major interest of Bell ani 
his Bell Aircraft Corp., at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. But these postwar days are leai 
ones for a company that tries to sta 
airborne. So Bell has been doing man) 
such earthbound jobs as making engines 
for rotary plows, stampings for juke 
boxes, and variety of other subcon- 
tracting tasks. 

This week Bell announced its major 

move in this policy of diversifying 
earthward; it brought out a powered 
wheelbarrow, which it calls a Prime 
Mover (page 39). ‘hose who are famil- 
iar with Larry Bell’s aviation pioneering 
aren’t surprised that he chose to pio- 
neer on the ground, too. 
e Early Bird—Bell caught the air bug 
from his brother Grover, an early ex- 
hibition pilot, when he was a_ high 
school boy in Santa Monica, Calif. He 
was 18 in 1912 when he helped Grover 
as a mechanic. T'wo years later he was 
superintendent of the Glenn L. Martin 
plant at Los Angeles. That same year 
Bell hired for Martin the first engineer 
an aircraft company ever had—Donald 
W. Douglas, now head of Douglas Air- 
craft Co. Bell later became general 
manager of the Martin company, and 
then of Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 

In 1935 Bell and two other Consoli- 
dated executives, Ray Whitman and 
Robert Woods, left Consolidated to 
form their own company. They had 
ideas about a fighter plane. The com- 
pany scraped up some money, and 
started off in a corner of the sprawling 
American Radiator plant in Buffalo. 
Kept going by subcontracts, Bell Air- 
craft planned a twin-engine fighter, the 
Airacuda. It took the air in 1937. When 
war came Bell was ready with the 
smaller, faster Airacobra, which served 
on many fronts as the P-39. 

The young company grew up fast 

during the war. At the peak in 1944, 
it had 50,000 workers employed in five 
plants. 
e Postwar Jobs—Since the war, Bell has 
had several experimental projects for 
the government, Its biggest aircraft job, 
however, has been the helicopter. ‘This 
work started in 1941; in the last tw 
years it has grown into commercia 
production (BW —Jan.25’47,p21). 

But Larry Bell has been in the busi- 
ness long enough to know that aircraft 
development seldom pays off overnight 
—at least in peacetime. He’s betting 
that the Prime Mover will bridge this 
gap between pioneering and profits. 
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EVEN TREES ARE WEARING NYLON 


Pitching a tent over a tree is a tall order, 
especially when it’s repeated throughout 
a citrus grove. But it must be done to 
fumigate scale and other insect pests. A 
new tent made of Du Pont nylon fibers 
helps to make this job much easier! 

The nylon tent weighs only 70 pounds 
against 140 to 195 pounds for tents of 
fabrics formerly used. It’s much easier to 
drag the nylon tent from tree to tree and 
to erect it. The lighter weight, combined 
with nylon’s naturally smooth surface, 
also makes it easier to remove the tent 
from the tree. 

Ordinarily, fumigating tents soak up a 
good deal of moisture from the trees and 
air. As the work progresses, tents become 
heavier to handle, resulting in extra labor 
strain. The nylon fabric picks up less 


For nylon... for rayon... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 


moisture . . . dries faster. It provides an 
extra margin of ease in handling that 
fumigating crews find is a distinct ad- 
vantage. 

Experience to date on nylon tents indi- 
cates they will last much longer. They 
are tear-resistant .. . do not deteriorate 
from mildew. And fabric porosity can be 
controlled, so that the tents better re- 
tain the fumigating gas. 

New booklet, “‘Nylon Textile Fibers in 
Industry,” may suggest a way in which 
you can advantageously use Du Pont nylon 
in a product you are making—or planning 
to make. Write today for your copy. 
Simply send request on your company 
letterhead to Nylon Division, Room6509, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 








Perhaps YOU can 
profit from the properties of 
DU PONT NYLON FIBERS 


HIGH STRENGTH @ LIGHT WEIGHT 
TOUGHNESS @ DURABILITY 
ELASTICITY @ FLEXIBILITY 
LOW MOISTURE ABSORPTION 
QUICK DRYING @ EASY CLEANING 


RESISTANCE TO DETERIORATION BY MILDEW, 
SOM ROT, PETROLEUM OILS, AND ALKALIES 


HEAT-SETTING ADVANTAGES 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
++» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 

















INVESTIGATE! 


Westinghouse offers nationwide 
application and engineering serv - 
ice on Micarta, based on 25 
ears of experience and research 
in industrial plastics. A few of its 
many proved applications in- 
clude: 
Marine Industry—main propul- 
sion bearings, pintle bushings, 
switchboard panels. 
Steel Industry—roll-neck bear- 
ings, run-out tables, punch rolls. 
Aviation Industry — pulleys, 
antenna masts, fair-leads. 
Automobile Industry—timing 
gears. 
Electrical Industry--retrigerator 
inner-door panels, insulators, 
breaker strips, radio cabinets. 


For more information, write or 
phone your nearest Westinghouse 


office. 











OPENS THE DOOR TO SAVINGS 


Here is just one example of many 
ways that Micarta—the strong, light - 
weight, corrosion-resistant industrial 
plastic—is helping manufacturers 
produce faster, better, cheaper. 

For a refrigerator manufacturer, 
the application of Micarta for inner 
door liners brought these outstand- 
ing results: number of pieces required 
for door assembly reduced from 10 to 
3; thermal efficiency improved up to 
5%; usable space within the cabinet 
increased by 15%; product appear- 
ance improved. 

The door liner is formed, painted 
and completely fabricated by West- 
inghouse—shipped ready to install 
—effecting important savings in as- 
sembly time on the finished product. 


Westi 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES ... 


LIKE THESE 


This ability of the Westinghouse 
Micarta Division to handle a com- 
plete fabricating job—from blue- 
prints to finished product—may 
open the door to time and cost sav- 
ings in your particular field. You 
benefit through the use of the most 
modern mass production techniques 
—plus 25 years of research and ex- 
perience in applying the right grade 
of Micarta in the right way. 

Booklet B-3884 shows the scope 
of Westinghouse Micarta facilities, 
and ways in which they are being 
used to advantage by many indus- 
tries. For a copy, write Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Department T, 
Post Office Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, 


Pennsylvania. J-85006 
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Inventory fears have just about vanished from the business scene. 





Retailers pretty well cleaned their shelves in the Christmas rush (page 
19). They are more worried about restocking than about clearances. 

Wholesalers have more goods than a year ago. But recently the rise 
in value of inventory has been slight. Higher prices rather than unit volume 
account for most, if not all, the increase since summer. 

Manufacturers have inventories valued at about 20% more than a year 
ago—but sales are also up 20%. 

This is pretty comfortable. There’s just one trouble: Inventories that 
look hardly adequate today may be crushing tomorrow. All you need is (1) 
a slide in prices, or (2) a business dip. 

a2 

This is a durable goods boom; employment figures show that. 

Manufacturing is providing more jobs than ever before in history. The 
gain over the 1939 average, in fact, is about 57%. 

But the gains within manufacturing lines vary widely. Employment in 
durable goods plants is 82% over 1939, nondurables only 38%. 

In November, manufacturers of durables were providing 7,984,000 jobs. 
Factories turning out nondurables had 7,867,000 wage and salary workers. 
That's quite a change from before the war. 

In 1939, average employment in nondurables was 5,720,000; in durable 
goods, only 4,357,000. 





* 
Employment in construction is in its seasonal decline now, but it’s 
expected to reach the highest level since 1942 next summer. 


Peak for 1947 was just over 1.9-million working for construction con- 
tractors. Top next summer is expected to be 2.1-million or more. 











At the crest of wartime housing and plant expansion, construction jobs 
totaled nearly 2.6-million. Peak in 1939: barely 1.3-million, 
. 
Forecasts on home building in 1948 are hazardous, but here’s the guess 
of a group that should have some inside dope-—manufacturers of materials. 
The Producers’ Council expects *he number of “starts” this year to 
total 870,000 dwelling units. That compares with some 860,000 in 1947. 


Of course, high prices might prevent some of those starts. But one thing 
is certain: Completions in 1948 will about equal starts in 1947. 








a 
Pressures are building up under steel) prices. 
This week it is higher scrap markets. Last week, it was the freight rate 
increase which mills must absorb under their usual price policy. 


And those aren't all, of course. Iron Age points out that these addi- 
tional factors may enter the picture: 


Higher steel wages: A moderate boost is virtually certain. 
Higher iron ore costs: These look probable. 
Higher coal costs: They'll come if miners get another wage increase. 














Now that the steel mills’ buying strike seems to have failed to take the 
steam out of scrap markets, higher steel prices are moving closer. 
* 


Higher freight rates may one day result in shorter hauls. 
Industries that absorb freight on their products, such as steel and 
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cement, sooner or later may find that they just can’t afford to sell customers 


any distance from their doors (BW-Nov.22'47,p9). In fact, this already is the 


case to some extent in steel. 
& 


Short hauls have no great appeal to railroaders. The traffic manager's 
dream is every cor full to the roof and going the route. 

Wartime conditions fulfilled that dream. And 1947 traffic figures 
offer an interesting contrast. 

The railroads loaded more freight cars than ever before last year— 
22% more even than in 1944, biggest war year. But the cars weren't so 
full nor did they go so far. Result: Ton-miles were 12% below 1944, 


Ton-miles, nevertheless, broke all peacetime records. 





Stockholders, far from reveling in splashy dividends, these days often 
find their checks a reminder of the high cost of doing business. 








Take the case of American Can Co. Sales and earnings were up in 1947. 
But the dividend going out Feb. 16 will be the usual 75¢. 

That earnings justified more is the clear implication of remarks made 
after the directors’ meeting by M. J. Sullivan, chairman. Plant moderniza- 
tion and expansion, delayed by the war, now costs much more in terms of 
both labor and materials involved. 

Besides, there is the cost of inventory necessary to postwar volume. 


a 
Biggest year in history is faced by the sugar trade in 1948. 


That is the promise held by quota of the 7.8-million tons set for this year 
by Secretary of Agriculture Clinton Anderson under the new sugar law. The 
allotment tops even the peacetime year of 1941, when 7,350,000 tons were 
used. : 

Even so, the new quota is depressing prices. Producers see a surplus. 
Cuba figures in terms of a 6-million-ton crop, second only to last year’s 
record-breaker. The island, doubting that Europe would take its share due to 
currency shortages, had hoped the U. S. would think in terms of 8-million-ton 
consumption. 

Returning as a factor in the sugar industry are the Philippine Islands. 
This week it was announced that the Binalbagan-lsabela sugar central will 
resume full operations this year, first central to do so. 

The Philippines will have a 850,000-ton slice of the U. S. market, about 
the same as prewar, when their industry gets back on its feet. 

At present, Cuba supplies deficiencies in the Philippine quota. 








& 

Eggless Thursday was dropped without anyone caring much—despite all 
official protests to the contrary. 

Fact is, Washington may have to support egg prices any day now. The 
price was only 3 points above the 90% of parity guarantee on Dec. 15—and 
the period of peak egg production is just ahead. 
@ 

Sporting goods, long in limited supply, will be much easier to get this 
year. Take the word of A. G. Spalding Bros. for that. The company expects 
soon to be able to stop allocating to dealers. 

Not only that. It is looking for increased competition and believes that 
buyers soon will be shopping for prices they like. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 10, 1948, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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1945 1946 


1947 


1948 


Business Week Index (above). . . . . 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot operations (% of capacity). .............. 2. eee ee eee eee eee eee 
Production of automobiles and trucks................ccceeeeeeeeeveenes 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . 


Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 


er 


ee 


Crme om (daily avermme, 3,000 bile.) ow owns nec ten cece sec cc es ccees 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)...........0eeceeceeeeeeeeeeees 


TRADE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 


All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 


ee ee) 


Money in circulation (millions)........... 2.6... secu eee cece eee eeeeeees 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ 


Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931100) 


Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100). .. 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 
Finished steel composite (Steel, tom)... ... 06.6660. eee e cece eee ence eens 
Gena s0ee! compoeite (tom Age, tom): . 2... 6 sik. nce ccc vecscccccccese 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..........++-eeeeee eee eeeees 
SN CN I MMB rc Lay Spa aes tise davies sbes ese ndeeseceeess 
tSugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).........ssseeeeeeeeereeseeueeeceens 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..............0ceceseeeeees 
Wool tops (New York, Ib.)........... ss ceeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeens 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...............0- cece eeccees 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..........-seeeeeeeeeeeees 


Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)... . 
(daily average) . 


Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange 


ee 


eee were eee eeee 


ee ee 


Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member 


banks........ 


Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 


eee eee 


eee eee eeeeanee 


ee) 


Securities loans, reporting member banks............. 0.0... 00eeeeeeeeees 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 


Other securities held, reporting member banks 


eee eee eee ee eeee 


Re, CINNAMON MINN OS 55 oie wig nk ne ween doe the cess seesiseies 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. .................cceceececcceees 


*Preliminary, week ended January 3rd. 
+Revised. 
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3 a S$ o Le) 5 FM A M 5 
1947 1948 
§ Lotest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
*191.7 190.7 192.7 1890 162.2 
97.9 96.4 97.7 90.3 97.3 
74,092 75,638 110,759 53,437 98,236 
$15,172 $15,624 $22,929 $12,994 $19,433 
4,868 4,830 5,218 4,574 3,130 
5,291 +5,285 5,265 4,649 3,842 
1,668  +2,197 2,394 1,902 1,685 
84 84 89 81 86 
56 55 61 57 52 
$28,971 $29,111 $28,817 $28,952 $9,613 
+27% +8% +10% +77% +17% 
58 38 60 30 228 
450.1 +458,2 454.8 376.0 198.1 
288.6 +295.9 292.1 266.2 138.5 
415.9  +416.7 410.3 308.7 146.6 
$78.05 $76.32 $76.09 $69.18 $56.73 
$40.00 $40.00 $40.25 $31.00 $19.48 
21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 19.500¢ 12.022¢ 
$2.95  +$3.00 $3.04 $2.05 $0.99 
6.32¢ 6.32¢ 6.32¢ 5.57¢ 3.38¢ 
35.50¢ +35.84¢ 35.85¢  33.32¢ 13.946 
$1.880 $1.890 $1.840 $1.588 $1.281 
22.8l¢ 22.69¢  20.25¢ 22.50¢  22.16¢ 
120.8 4120.4 117.2 121.7 78.0 
3.55% 3.56% 3.50% 3.15% 4.33% 
2.87% 2.90% 2.85% 2.59% 2.77% 
14% 14% 14-14% 14-14% 1.00% 
13% 14% 14% 1% 4-5% 
48,685 48,877 48,247 46,582 ++27,777 
64,816 65,305 65,027 64,454 ++32,309 
14,658 14,719 14,358 11,346 ++6,963 
1,674 1,935 1,864 2,727 = ++1,038 
37,227 37,366 7,560 41,053 ++15,999 
4,260 4,217 4,238 3,984 +44,303 
1,590 1,070 880 562 5.290) 
23,382 23,011 22,830 24,093 2,265 
SDate for “Latest Week’’ on each series om request. 











looks too big for your 
present plant capacity 


. the Allied technical staff is at your We have fabricated and erected the struc- 
elbow, all set for consultation or estimat- tural steel for many industrial plants, 
ing your structural steel requirements. large and small; for public buildings and 
If your specifications are already on port facilities; for hangars and highway 
paper, send them to us for quotation on bridges. We shall be glad to assist you 

‘ the fabricated structural steel work. in the same wav. 
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(Construction progress photos courtesy of the John Deere Dubvque Tractor Company, Dubuque, lowe) 
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PLANTS: @ CLINTON BRIDGE WORKS, Clinton, lowe 


@ GAGE STRUCTURAL STEEL (0., Chicege, Hil. 
@ MIDLAND STRUCTURAL STEEL CO., Cicero, III. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





MARSHALL WILL QUIT if the Repub- 
licans in Congress seriously mutilate 
the European Recovery Program. 

He feels that strongly about ERP. It must go 
through, and in a reasonably workable form. 

This determination in the Secretary's mind 
may prove to be the Administration’s ace in the hole 
to ward off the developing revolt within G. O. P. 
ranks. 

State Dept. officials are convinced that if Con- 
gress seems ready to cut the plan, Marshall will 
put it to the G. O. P. leaders, bluntly and privately: 
“| won't stay and take responsibility for what you 
are doing. I‘ll quit—and tell the public why.” 

That would be a threat impossible to ignore. 





Today it’s delay, more chan mutilation, of 
ERP that scares U.S. foreign-policy makers. 

To them the Apr. 1 deadline for completing 
congressional action is a real deadline. Here’s why: 

(1) Interim aid to France and Italy runs out 
in March; these governments cannot survive with- 
out continuing U. S. aid. 

(2) British dollar resources will hit rock bot- 
tom at about the same time; financial stability of 
the entire sterling area could crumble any time 
after that. 

But Congress is in no mood to be rushed. 
House Foreign Affairs Chairman Eaton thinks he 
will be doing well to get a bill through by June. 
Even Vandenberg—Marshall's chief hope on Capi- 
tol Hill—concedes that the Apr. 1 deadline won’t 
be met. 

* 


Truman’s concession to Vandenberg—drop- 
ping the definite $17-billion four-year total from 
the ERP bill—doesn't eliminate much controversy. 

The specific figure meant little anyway; it’s 
based on last year’s prices and next year’s weather. 

The real issue is still there: a one-year or a 
four-year commitment. Taft points this up; he’s 
still a one-year man, he says. 


TAFT AND VANDENBERG are heading for 
an open break. It will come during debate on the 
Marshall Plan; they have split on both its duration 
and its scope. 

Domestic legislation will feel the effect of this 
cleavage in top G. O. P. ranks. 

Ever since the Republicans took control of 
Congress, Vandenberg has gone along with Taft on 
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domestic issues, has felt entitled to speak for the 
party on foreign affairs. 

Now he is irritated by what he considers brash 
speeches by Taft on the Marshall Plan. Freshmen 
G. O. P. senators, chafing under Taft's rule, are 
beginning to hope they may soon get a powerful 
recruit. 

“ 

Taft’s ERP stand can hurt his presidential 
chances, too. , 

Many Republicans aren't happy over the way 
newspapers headlined last week’s two big speeches: 


Taft and Wallace Oppose ERP. 


THE WAY TO SAVE STEEL is to cut down on 
exports to Europe. That's the conclusion of the Sen- 
ate committee headed by Pennsylvania's Ed Martin, 
which has been poking into steel supply for nearly a 
year. 

Eleven percent of steel output is too much to 
export, the committee feels. 

And Europe, rather than South America, is 
the place to cut. The South American demand is 
permanent; Europe will be self-sufficient in four 
years, will then be competing for the Latin Ameri- 
can market. 


Administration proponents of a major expan- 
sion in steel capacity—who found a forum last year 
in the committee’s hearings—get no comfort from 
its conclusions. 

The committee will castigate the industry for 
unfair distribution of steel; will recommend an FTC 
inquiry into discrimination, purchase of small 
plants, withdrawal from traditional markets. 

But on the heated issue—-expansion—the 
committee accepts the industry's line: There’s little 
to be gained now by building more plant. 


TRUMAN IS OFF THE HOOK on the vote- 
catching subject of taxes. His State-of-the-Union 
message to Congress accomplished this. 

It’s the second time he has nimbly outfoxed 
the G. O. P. in pre-election maneuvering. 

Truman’s call for price control and rationing 
last November put the Republicans on the price 
hook; they're still trying to figure out how to con- 
vince the voters they aren’t to blame for high 
prices. 

Now he has robbed the G. O. P. of much of the 


political benefit of cutting taxes. Come election 
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(Continued) 








time, Truman can tell millions of taxpayers—the 
low-income ones: My $40-cost-of-living tax credit 
would have given you more than you’re getting 
from the G. O. P. 

Republicans already sourly charge Truman 
with contributing to inflation: ‘‘He’s putting a $40 
floor under the price of votes.” 


That’s the politics of it. 

But businessmen can forget about any $3.2- 
billion increase in corporate tax levies. Repub- 
licans reject Truman’s contention that new rev- 
enues must be found to match each cut. 


Speaker Martin is going right ahead with his 
plan to ram the Knutson bill through the House by 
the end of January. Senate action will be slower. 

Republicans are convinced that husband-wife 
income-splitting and higher personal exemptions 
will enable them to override a veto this time. 





The rest of Truman's state-of-the-union mes- 
sage was aimed at next November, too. 

His three-times-underscored assertion that the 
Marshall Plan “‘leads to peace—not war’ was his 
response to Wallace; it broke the Democratic tac- 
tical decision to ignore the third-party threat. 

Truman’s reiteration of his opposition to the 
Taft-Hartley act was his special appeal to labor; it 
fell short of the explicit demand for repeal which 
labor wanted—but not far short. 

For the rest, Truman warmed over his Sep- 
tember, 1945, program of social welfare, civil 
rights, and resources development. It’s about as 
good now as it was then—and it'll be about as good 
again next January, if he has a chance to use it. 


Republicans have no use for Truman’s brand 
of sociai legislation; on the subjects that interest 
them they have bills of their own. And few even 
of these will go through this year (BW-Jan.3’47, 
p15). 

On iriflation, too, it still looks like no drastic 
congressional action 

But Senate G. O. P. leaders are getting a little 
disturbed over the restiveness among rank-and-file 
party members. It shows up on meat rationing: 
The Flanders bill, authorizing Agriculture to get 
ready for rationing if Congress chooses to O. K. it 
‘ater on, has a chance in the upper chamber. 


But House leaders are still dead set against 
ontrols. 


Martin and Halleck have convinced 















themselves that prices will be on the downgrade b 
Election Day. So they see no need to get excited 


DON’T BE SURPRISED if a federal conciliato: 
drops in on you some morning and asks: How ar: 
things going with you and your union? 

Like firemen checking on fire hazards, Cy 
Ching’s men soon may spend their spare time— 
if they have any—checking up on touchy labor 
situations before they break out into a strike. 

Ching got the idea from Taft-Hartley act 
language saying government should seek avoid 
ance of labor disputes, as well as settle them. He 
talked it over with labor and management men in 
Boston, New York, and Cleveland. 

This week regional conciliators were put to 
work drafting a plan. Ching hopes to have it ready 
for the first meeting of his National Labor-Manage- 


ment Panel. 
o 


A TIN-CAN ORDER (BW-Dec.6'47,p36) is 
being held up while government men smooth the 
ruffled feathers of food canners. 

Their trade association had told them the re- 
vision in tin-conservation regulations would affect 
only beer (cut to 50% of present tin use); coffee 
(restricted to blackplate); and pet foods (black- 
plate for can ends). 

__ A few hours before the new order was due out, 
the industry’s Washington man stumbled on a copy 
He found it also eliminated some off-size food cans, 
cut tin coating allowed on cans for some foods. 

Result: a week of talk between government 
and industry people. 

Outcome: the order to be issued’ about as 


written. 
s 


® Reminder: If you do business with SEC, the ad- 
dress now is Washington 25, D.C. ... 

e If Eisenhower decides to make a serious bid for 
the presidency, he will want Gen. Bedell Smith, his 
wartime deputy, close at hand. So insiders are 
watching for any hint that Smith is quitting as 
Ambassador to Moscow, retiring from the Army. . . 
e Lead, freed from wartime controls only last sum- 
mer, is another metal slated for semivoluntary allo- 
cation controls under the Taft anti-inflation 
law.... 

e Insiders at CAB are astonished at the amount and 
temper of mail being received by Jim Landis, fired 
by Truman as CAB chairman Jan. 1. They blame 
bankers with airline investments, not airline offi- 
cials themselves, for Landis’ ouster. 
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PARADE of shoppers—in New York and elsewhere—brought a parade of Christmas sales 


Retailers Ride Buying Wave 


Christmas business hit new high in dollar volume, with dip 
in unit sales and luxury items only weak spots; merchandisers are 
in healthy. inventory position, do little price-cutting. 


Delighted retailers were adding up 
the score on Christmas business this 
week. The more they look at the result, 
the better they like it. 

Christmas sales in 1947 broke all pre- 

vious records. They probably were 12% 
or more above 1946 volume. In every 
part of the country they ran far better 
than early expectations. And in most 
cases they topped even the later and 
more optimistic estimates (BW —Dec. 
13’47,p26). 
e Good News—This is good news, not 
only for retailers, but for all business. 
Many a business boom has died on 
the retail counter. A lag in sales kicks 
back promptly on production and em- 
ployment in the factories that supply 
the goods. The fact that sales were still 
going strong this Christmas after two 
full years of postwar prosperity means 
that no such threat is yet visible. 

In this respect business seems to 


stand on firmer ground now than it did 
a year ago. In 1946, Christmas sales 
also set new records, but toward the end 
they dragged a trifle. The start of 1947 
found stores with unbalanced inventories 
and embarrassingly large stocks of some 
items. It was close to the middle of the 
year before the retailing picture cleared 
up and sales began booming again. 

¢ Inventories in Line—This year most 
stores are in comfortable shape on in- 
ventory. Their stocks are just about in 
line with current sales. Few depart- 
ments have any more on hand than 
they like. And there’s not much money 
tied up in slow-moving items or second- 
rate merchandise. The stores cleaned all 
that out last year. 

As a result, post-Christmas sales this 
year will be mostly for promotional pur- 
poses, not for drastic housecleaning. 
Price cuts will be modest. The amount 
of merchadise offered in special sales 
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will be small. Some stores are even havy- 
ing trouble finding goods to mark down 
for their customary January sales. 

e Sales Picture—ligures for 1947 on all 
retailing are not ready yet. But the 
Federal Reserve Board’s index of de- 
partment store sales gives a fait picture 
of how Christmas sales stacked up in 
1947. If anything, department store 
hgures understate the total gain in sales. 
Mail-order houses and chains increased 
their share of total business during 
1947. And many independent hard- 
goods outlets—for instance, automobile 
dealers—showed much better than aver- 
age gains (BW —Jan.3’48,p9) 

According to the Reserve Board in- 
dex, department store sales for the 
four weeks ended Dec. 27 were 11% 
above 1946. For the year they were up 
about 9%. 
¢ Increase Nationwide—Al}] parts of the 
country shared in the sales increase. 

New York showed the smallest gain 
for the Christmas season. It was up 
only 7% in December, even though its 
big snowstorm was mercifully delayed 
until Dec. 26 when the Christmas buy- 
ing was over. Philadelphia rang up the 
biggest gains—15% for December, and 
12% for the year. 

In Chicago (up 13% over December, 
1946), one big State St. store says that 
Christmas sales came out just about 
where it expected. Another reports that 
volume ran bigger than it had forecast. 
Both stores will hold their usuaj Jan- 
uary sales, but they are making only 
small markdowns compared with pre- 
war. They are planning no special sales 
because they have nothing that they 
think needs marking down. 

In Cleveland (up 13%), stores say 
that almost everything worked out 
about the way they had calculated in 
advance. But there were one or two 
unpleasant surprises. Radio sales took 
a licking when a new television station 
opened three weeks before Christmas. 
Retailers think the video publicity kept 
many potential buyers from tying up 
money in costly radios. Furs and fur- 
niture also moved more slowly than a 
year ago. 

On the West Coast, it’s the same 
story. Most retailers found sales running 
ahead of anticipation. After the Christ- 
mas rush inventories were fairly well 
balanced and just about right for size, 
most store managers thought. Some 
stores even feel that they are under- 
stocked now and are trying energetically 
to lay hold of more goods. 

e Unit Sales Down—All these estimates 
are in dollar volume, of course. And 
that is something that bothers old-tim- 
ers in retailing. Unit sales—the physical 
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volume of goods moving across the 
counter—have been losing ground. 

So far the drop in unit sales hasn't 

been large. In most lines during 1947, 
physical volume was not more than a 
couple of percentage points below 1946. 
But a decline in unit sales at a time 
when dollar sales are rising is a tradi- 
tional danger signal in retailing. It 
means that high prices are squeezing 
consumption. 
@ Sore Spots—Ihere are one or two 
other things that keep the retailing 
picture from being a study in rose 
‘tints: 

One is the bad showing that some 
of the luxury lines made during the 
Christmas season, Most stores say that 
their cosmetic business went to pot in 
comparison with 1946. Many report 
that costume jewelry did not pul] out 
of its 1946 slump as well as they had 
hoped. This also is a sign that the con- 
sumer is feeling the pressure of higher 
prices. He still is spending money but 
he is putting it into more or less essen- 
tial items. 

Another spot with retailers is 
their profit record for 1947. Larger 
sales did not bring larger earnings. In- 
stead, net for the year may run 20% 
to 30% under 1946. Part of this drop 
reflects markdowns last year to clear 
out slow-moving inventory. But most 
of it results from steadily nsing costs 
of operation. 

e 1948 Plans—In their planning for 
1948. most stores have assumed that 
sales will keep on gaining, at least for 
the first six months. They see no 
promise of price cuts any time soon. 
Hence few of them will stop buying 
ago when they were 


sore 


as they did a year 
looking for a drop. 
But at the same time, the stores 
know that the bottom could drop out 
all at once. If that happens, they don’t 
want to be caught with overloaded 
shelves and long commitments. 
e One Viewpoint—One New York re- 
tailer sketches the picture this way: “A 
vear ago, all the smart operators got 
out of the market and the dumb blank- 
ety-blanks bought everything they could 
get. Then, when sales picked up, the 
dumb blanketv-blanks made a killing 
and the smart operators could hi idly get 
enough to stay in business. That won't 
happen again. Youi smart retailer is 
buying now—but not in such _ hefty 
spurts that his inventory becomes un- 
wieldy. And if trouble starts, he will be 
ready to get out in a hurry.” 


K.-F. SEEKS NEW MONEY 

Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
third excursion into the new-issues mar- 
ket within the next few weeks. The 
auto industry’s newest major manufac- 
turer this week filed a registration state- 
ment with the Securities & Exchange 


will make its 
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AFTERMATH of a record Christmas: after a lot of shopping, a lot of junk. In Richmond, 
Va., a huge dump truck disgorges the dismal remains of once-bright gift packages 


Commission for ].5-miJlion shares of 
common stock. 

Proceeds of the issue will go mostly 
for new capital equipment to boost the 
company’s capacity to turn out cars; 
the goal is 1,500 a day compared with 
present output of 1,000 a day. 

Price at which the new $1-par stock 
will be offered will be annaunced later. 
The first public issue of 1.7-million 
shares was offered Sept. 27, 1945, at 
$10 a share (BW —Oct.6’45,p76); the 
second, ].8-million shares, on Jan. 23, 
1946, at $20.25 (BW —Feb.2’46,p70). 
Last ‘Tuesday, just before the announce- 
ment of the new issue, the closing price 
was $14.25. The announcement de- 
pressed the market for the stock; on 
Wednesday morning it opened at 
$13.625, and during the day sold as 
low as $13.375 

he company currently is in the best 
financial position in its short history. 
Net income for 1947 is estimated at 
$19-million; that’s almost enough to 
wipe out the net deficit of $20.1-million 
piled up while the company w - get- 
ting started (BW—May10°47 7,p72) 


FOUNDRY BRANCHES OUT 


To broaden its operations as a sup- 
plier of metalworking tools, American 
Steel Foundries, Chicago, last week 
took over King Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

The foundries firm has been making 
hydraulic presses and other hydraulic 
machinery since it acquired Elmes 


Engineering Works, Chicago, five year: 
ago, Customers for such machinery in 


many instances are the same as those 
who buy tools of the type produced by 


King, 

Business of the King Co. will be 
operated as a division of American 
Steel Foundries. 


Oak Ridge Switch 


Atomic Energy Commission 
decides to let Carbide & Carbon 


instead of Chicago U. operate 
the Clinton Laboratory. 


The Atomic Energy Commission has 
switched signals for the second time 
this year on its plans for the Clinton 
Laboratory at Oak Ridge, Tenn. ‘The 
commission announced last week it has 
arranged to turn over operation of the 
laboratory to Carbide & Carbon Chem- 
icals Corp. (Carbide & Carbon—a sub- 
sidiary of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp.—already operates the two plants 
at Oak Ridge that produce U-235.) 

e Monsanto Out—Last fall Monsanto 
Chemical Co. decided to quit ar 
ing Clinton (BW —Oct.4’47,p46). A 
that time, the plan called for jo 
cago University to take over operation 
of to hinboe from Monsanto at the be- 
ginning of this month. 

A change in operating policy for 


Clinton brought the decision to have 
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Carbon & Carbide take over instead. 
The laboratory is now to concentrate on 
applied research in chemical and chem- 
ical-engineering problems. Pile-design 
projects are being moved to the Ar- 
onne National Laboratory at Chicago. 
e Change Completed—Ihe shift in 
program at Clinton climaxes a trend 
that has been evident ever since AEC 
succeeded the Army’s Manhattan Dis- 
trict. During its postwar period of 
operation, the Army had set up Clin- 
ton as a pile-work center. Work was 
started at that time on a demonstra- 
tion pile—the so-called Daniels pile— 
for production of electric power. 
Under AEC, Argonne has been built 
up as the center for pile research; power 
production problems have been assigned 
to G.E.’s Knolls Laboratory; work on 
the Daniels pile has been dropped. Clin- 


ton’s new concentration on chemical 
problems completes the process. 

e Atomic Use Key—Ihe chemical 
knowledge that Clinton will be seek- 
ing is one of the main keys to prac- 
tical application of atomic energy. 
Uranium placed in an operating atomic 
pile is gradually transmuted into an in- 
tensely radioactive mixture. This in- 
cludes uranium, plutonium, and a mul- 
titude of fission products. 

In the wartime plant at Hanford. 

Wash., the plutonium was extracted in 
very complicated processes. Everything 
else was piled up for later attention. 
This produced bombs, but it was terri- 
bly wasteful. 
e Problem—The problem before the 
Clinton chemists is to find simple and 
effective ways of separating the whole 
mixture. 


Utilities Over the Hump 


Edison Electric Institute survey shows power companies 
met and served record demand in late December. And, except 
for users who agreed to power cuts, nobody did without. 


Throughout last fall industry heard 
ominous predictions that a serious elec- 
tric power shortage would crop up dur- 
ing the peak-demand period late in De- 
cember. Many utilities took steps to 
forestall the threat (BW —Sep.16'47, 

15). But one trade source was opti- 
mistic. The Edison Electric Institute, 
trade association for the utilities, stuck 
by its galvanometers, maintained that 
it could see no such shock looming. — 

Last week, E.E.1. was pointing with 
pride to the accuracy of its predic- 
tions. For on the eve of 1948 it was 
able to report that the electric power 
industry had successfully met the high- 
est peak of demand in its history. 

e Survey—To arrive at this conclusion, 
E.E.L, -just after Christmas, surveyed 
U. S. power systems. The survey cov- 
ered 50-million kw. of the nation’s 
52.3-million kw. of  central-station 
generating capacity. When all the re- 
ports were in, E.E.I. found that the 
electric industry had carried a peak load 
of 49.5-million kw. This meant that 
there had been a reserve capacity of 5%. 

E.E.I. admitted that some users had 
their service curtailed. But they were 
only a “small handful,” and they had 
agreed to such an arrangement. Only 
about 48,500 kw. were curtailed in this 
way at the demand peak—less than one- 
tenth of 1% of the total output. At the 
same time another 98,000 kw. of inter- 
ruptible power was cut off. But this is 
normal practice. Customers under such 
contracts have agreed to this—in return 
for lower rates. 
¢ Results—By regions, the E.E.I. sur- 


vey showed: 
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New England was hit because of 
water shortages. Some 1,500 kw. were 
curtailed, voltage was reduced by an 
amount equal to 20,000 kw. 

Middle Atlantic: no curtailment. 

Central Industrial: 23,000 kw. were 
curtailed; voltage was reduced 20,000 kw. 

Southeast: no curtailment. 

West Central: some 3,000 kw. were 
curtailed. 

Southwest: no curtailment. 

Mountain: some 9,000 kw. curtailed. 

Pacific Northwest: 12,000 kw. shifted 
to off peak hours. 

Pacific Southwest: no curtailment. 

e Dilemma in Wisconsin—The insti- 
tute had barely spoken when its critics 
pounced on a Pon of news from Wis- 
consin: The Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission issued a standby order 
allowing the Wisconsin Public Service 
Corp. and a subsidiary to ration power 
when they felt it was necessary. The 
authority hasn’t yet been used. But it 
permits: 

(1) Cutting show window, sign, mar- 
quee, and similar lighting by 50%. 

(2) Requiring. industrial users to 
spread out work, thus reducing peak 
loads. 

(3) Cutting off power for intentional 
violation. 

(4) Cutting voltage by no more than 
5%. 

(5) Interrupting circuits (after warn- 
ing) for no more than two hours at 
one time. 

(6) Operating all-night street-lighting 
circuits only. 

© Peak Is Past—Actually, E.E.1.’s crit- 
ics had little cause to chortle. Wis- 


consin’s trouble was a water shortage. 
The peak load season is over. For the 
next six months demands on power 
companies will drop off. 

And by the end of 1948, U.S. powe1 
companies count on rows of new gen- 
erators to give them a higher reserve 
margin. 


SEC O.K.’s Financing 
Plan for Pipeline 


Financial arrangements for building a 

natural gas pipeline to serve Detroit and 
Milwaukee got a Securities & Exchange 
Commission O.K. last week. The 
1,500-mile line, running from ‘Texas, 
will cost $104-million. 
e The Deal—Under the financing plan, 
two one-time holding company subsidi- 
aries of the now dead United Light & 
Power System wil) be completely split 
apart. Chey are American Light & 
Traction Co, and United Light & Rail- 
ways Co. The United System was dis- 
solved four years ago under the holding 
company death sentence law. 

United Light & Railways owns a jittle 
more than half American’s outstanding 
stock, common and preferred, It will: 
(1) sell the preferred to American, 
which will also offer to buy the rest of 
its preferred in the hands of the public; 
and (2) ase part of the common to pay 
dividends to its own stockholders, offer 
the remainder to its stockholders for 
purchase. It wil) get rid of al) the stock 
of American it owns by the end of 1948. 
> Selling Stock—American will continue 
as a holding company. Its principal 
properties: Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe 
Line Co. (organized to build and oper- 
ate the new pipeline), Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co. (serving the Detroit 
area), Milwaukee Gas Light Co. (doing 
the same in Milwaukee), and Milwau- 
kee Solvay Coke Co. 

American will get rid of its 20% com- 

mon stock interest in Detroit Edison 
Co., and will distribute its holdings of 
Madison (Wis.) Gas & Electric Co. 
stock to its own shareholders. 
e Financing—To finance the pipeline, 
Michigan-W isconsin will issue $25- 
million common stock to American. It 
will sell to the public $50-million in 
bonds, $10-million in serial notes, and 
$14-million in preferred stock. 

The 24-inch pipeline is scheduled to 
start operating in 1950, will be in full 
operation in 1952. 

Only one legal barrier remains. Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipeline Co. supplies 
natural gas to Detroit under a contract 
running through 195). It has long 
opposed the new os isd plan. Now, 
it has appealed to the courts from the 
Federal Power Commission order of a 
year ago authorizing the new line. This 
appeal is still up for decision. 
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Shirt Shortage? 


U. S. mills want govern- 
ment to import extra long-staple 
cotton from Egypt to head off 
pinch in sheets, shirts, thread. 


This week it looked as though shirts 
and sheets may be harder to get by sum- 
mer. To stave off ; chortece, U. S. cot- 
ton mills are trying to get more high- 
quality, long- staple cotton from Eeypt. 

The E ‘gyptian 91,000-bale quota for 

the year ending September, 1948, was 
filled a few days after it was opened 
last fall. And there isn’t enough medium 
and long- staple fiber from the domes- 
tic "47 cotton crop to meet the antici- 
pated demand. 
e Spring Pinch?—The crisis isn’t imme- 
diate, however. But some mills that 
aren't so well-fixed may be feeling the 
pinch as early as March or April. 

To avoid a shortage of shutdown 
proportions, the Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute has asked the Tariff Commission 
to let in more of the long-staple fber 
from Egypt, which has plenty. The 


Tariff Commission hasn’t acted yet. But 
it will announce that it’s decided to in- 
vestigate the problem, and will set a 
date for public hearings. 

e Mills See Shortage—The case put for- 
ward by the cotton mills is that if 1948 
duplicates the record consumption of 
the industry last year, there'll be a short- 
age of 400,000 bales of cotton fibers 
)sz in. long and longer, and a shortage 
of 500,000 bales of fibers 1% in. long. 

It’s this cotton that’s needed to tum 
out high quality fabrics for shirts, hand- 
kerchiefs, blouses, fine dress goods, sew- 
ing thread, etc. 

e Shortage Factors—The 
shortage stems from: 

(1) The fact that a year ago, there 
wasn’t much “premium” in the pre- 
mium price that long staple fiber 
brought the growers. In December, 
1946, premium on 1}4-in. delta cotton, 
for instance, was about 6¢ per lb. ‘This, 
said the cotton farmers, wasn’t enough 
to make it worthwhile to grow the 
long-staple variety, which actually costs 
more to produce. Meanwhile regular 
lengths were bringing excellent prices. 
So acreage planted to long-staple varie- 
ties last year dropped off. 

(2) On top of this reduction in acre- 
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Du Pont Rolls Its Own to Market 


Last week for the first time in over 20 years 
tank cars carrving du Pont tetraethyl lead 
antiknock compounds bypassed Ethyl Corp. 
on the way to oil refineries. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. has long been making 
Ethy! fluid for Ethyl Corp. Ethyl’s last basic 
patent, covering use of the fluid’s antiknock 
value in engines, expired last month (BW— 
Oct.12°46,p19). With it died the du Pont- 
fthyl agreement. Ethyl will continue to 
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make and sell its own fluid. But du Pont is 
now on its own as a distributor. To handle 
the new venture—aimed at refineries only— 
du Pont has opened five sales offices. 
Expanded research is also on the du Pont 
docket. There are two new general plants 
—a road-test laboratory at El Monte, Calif., 
and a new engineering laboratory at Deep- 
water Point, N. J. Other new district labora- 
tories will act as service centers for refiners. 


age, there was extra dry weather last 
yeat in the Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana areas where most U. S. long 

staple varieties are grown. So the acre 
ages that were planted just didn’t get 
enough water to put the valuable extra 
fractions of an inch on the fiber. 

© Result—There were only about 145,- 
000 bales of long staple (14 in. and 
longer) produced from the ’47 total cot 
ton crop of almost 11.4-million bales. 
Crop plus carryover last month brought 
the total domestic supply of long staple 
to about 440,000 bales, compared with 

767,000 bales in 1946. 

Disappearance through domestic use, 
exports, and otherwise of long-staple last 
year was 489,000 bales. This is about 
what the mills would like to bring in 
this year from Egypt—plus a ssieailac}s 
large quantity of medium-length fibers. 

The cotton mills went through the 
same routine in '46. Then the problem 
was the extra-long staple fibers—12 in. 
long. They managed to get an extra 
quota of about 46,000 fades from Egypt 
over and above the regular 91,000- Dale 
quota. 
¢ Double Squeeze—Dept. of Agricul 
ture and the Administration are caught 
in this pinch, too. Southern cotton 
growers are dead set against imports of 
cotton, They say the current situation 
serves the mills right: 

If they hadn’t let the price of long 

staple fiber go so low in ’46, there 
wouldn’t have beery the reduced acie 
age in "47, and the mills wouldn’t be 
squeezed so hard in ’48. 
e Premium Gravy—The growers also 
know that heavy imports from Egypt 
will knock some of the creamy head 
off the present premium for long staple. 
Cotton that commanded only 6¢-a-lb. 
premium a year ago now brings 13.5¢- 
a-lb. premium, 

That's the story Dept. of Agriculture 
hears from the cotton growers. ‘The 
mills also bring their story to Agricul 
ture, knowing that whatever is done, 
Agriculture has a big say in it. 

e Up to Tariff Commission—Actually, 
Tariff Commission has the job of de- 
ciding whether to act on the situation. 
This is what the commission is almost 
sure to do within the next few weeks. 

The procedure calls for open hear 

ings at which the industry—and the 
Dept. of Agriculture—put their case 
on the record. After that, Tariff Com- 
mission makes a recommendation to 
the President—which he can accept or 
reject. If he accepts, he issues a proc- 
lamation—and that’s that. 
e President’s Course—Naturally, when 
he gets the Tariff Commission’s find- 
ings, the President will take counsel 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, as 
well as other White House advisers. 

Usually good guessers say when the 
thing comes to a showdown, the Egyp- 
tian cotton quota will be raised. 
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TROUBLE in Holy Land menaces oil flow from Middle East to Mediterranean ports 


U. S. Oil Problem in Palestine 


Arabs harass work on Tapline in retaliation for U.N. partition; 
action endangers other pipeline projects across Holy Land that 


tap Middle East petroleum basin. 


The United Nations’ 

Palestine is playing hob with the oil 
interests of the United States in the 
Middle Fast. 
e Mad at U.S.—The Arabs blame the 
U.S. in great part for the partition. 
Aroused tribesmen in ‘Trans-Jordan, 
Syria, and Lebanon are taking out their 
anger on the nearest available Ameri- 
cans. As a result, work on the U.S. 
backed ‘Yapline has been seriously in- 
terrupted. 

This 1,040-mile being 
built by the Trans-Aravian Pipe Line 
Co. It will run from the Persian Gulf 
oil fields of the Arabian American Oil 
Co. to Sidon on the Lebanon coast 
(map). 

So far there has been no trouble along 

the 800-0dd miles of the route lying 
in Saudi Arabia—thanks to iron-fisted 
Ibn Saud, who is still friendly with 
U.S. oil interests. And work on the 
terminal facilities at Sidon has gone on 
without a hitch. 
e Trouble Sector—It’s the 200 or more 
miles from the Trans-Jordan border to 
the sea that are giving Tapline its head- 
ache. Trouble boiled up there right 
after the news of partition. Resentful 
Arabs wrecked two Tapline offices. For 
safety’s sake, the company began pull- 
ing its American personnel out of the 
camps situated along the pipeline right- 
of-way. 


partition of 


pipeline is 
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So far Arabian American Oil Co. of- 

ficials in this country have kept a dis- 
creet silence. Other U.S. oil men are 
taking the optimistic view that the trou- 
ble will soon blow over. However, there 
is no indication that ‘Tapline has made 
any move to send its crews back into 
the interior. And to fog matters even 
further, the Syrian government is still 
withholding a final O.K. on Tapline’s 
right-of-way. 
@ Outcome Important—The outcome of 
the explosive -vents in the Middle East 
is vital to both the United States and 
Europe. For within the area lies ap- 
proximately half of the globe's proved 
reserves of crude oil. This means sig- 
nificantly, that: 

(1) The Middle East could supply 
the oil that is needed for rebuilding 
and expanding Western Europe’s in- 
dustries. 

(2) Shift of distribution patterns 
would ease the drain on dwindling oil 
reserves in the Americas: 
¢ Present Output Small—Oil output 
from the Middle Fast is still relatively 
small. During 1947 it was 830,000 bbl. 
a day as against some 5-million bbl. a 
day in the U.S. But it is expanding as 
rapidly as manpower, materials, and 
political conditions will permit. New 
oil fields are being discovered. Latest 
of these is Arabian American’s Buqqa 
field in Saudi Arabia, with probable re- 


serves estimated at 2-billion bbl. and a 
possibility of twice that. (By compari 
son, new pools in the U.S. discovered 
during 1946 added less than 245-million 
bbl. to proved reserves.) 

The Middle East’s present refining 

capacity is about 730,000 bbl. daily. 
It will be enlarged along with the in- 
crease in Gubpett. but not on the same 
scale. The greater portion of the new 
output of crude will move directly to 
European refineries. 
e Key Is Transportation—Ihe key to 
Middle East oil is transportation. Much 
of the oil lies close to the Persian Gulf. 
This means a 3,650-mile tanker haul 
around the Arabian Peninsula, through 
the Suez, into the Mediterranean. Pipe- 
lines can cut the distance down to 1,000 
miles or less, slash the cost of hauling 
oil by two-thirds. 

At present the only pipeline outlets 

to the Mediterranean are those oper 
ated by Iraq Petroleum Co. This com- 
pany has two lines originating at Kir 
kuk. One runs to ee the rollin to 
Tripoli. Each is a 12-in. line about 650 
miles long. Their combined capacity 
is 96,000 bbl. daily. 
e Major Projects—But U.S. and for 
eign oil companies have four new major 
pipeline projects either under way or 
planned: 

(1) Iraq Petroleum (in which Stand 


ard Oil of New Jersey and Socony 
Vacuum jointly hold a 23.75% inter 


est) is completing a second line from 
Kirkuk to Haifa. It is 16 in. in diam 
eter and will have a daily capacity of 
120,000 bbl. The recent troubles have 
also been hampering the work on this 
5) 

This company is also building a 
a in. line from Kirkuk to Tripoli. 
Scheduled for completion in 1952 or 
1953. it will have a capacity of about 
250,000 bbl. daily. 

(3) Trans-Arabian Pipe Line Co.'s 
Tapline project is scheduled for com 
pletion about Jan. 1950. The line 
will be of 30-in. and 3)-in. pipe, will 
have a capacity of 300,000 bbl. daily. 
Four U.S. companies are backing the 
project: Standard Oil of California, 
Texas Co., Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
and Socony-Vacuum. 

(4) Middle East Pipe Line Co. is 
planning a 900-mile line from Adaban 
and the Burghan field in Kuwait to a 
Mediterranean port, probably in Syria. 
This is the biggest oil pipeline yet 
planned. Its throughput is to be 500,- 
000 bbl. to 550,000 bbl. daily. Con- 
struction is scheduled for 1950 and 
1951. Companies behind it are Stand 
ard of New Jersey, Socony-Vacuum, 
and Anglo-Iranian (which has 50% 
of the stock). 

There is also talk of a hfth pipeline, 
from Kuwait to the Mediterranean. 
Gulf Refining and British Shell are to 
back this one. 
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In 1937 An unwieldy camera with mechanical scanning equip- 
n * ment televised Felix the Cat in the NBC studios 


Television Reaches Stage of Big-Volume 








Output of receivers made a big jump in 1947, will soar even 
higher in ‘48. Main problem still unsolved: weaving national networks. 


One year from this month a President 


of the United States will be inaugurated 
in Washington, D. C. The last inaugura- 
tion took place Jan. 20, 1945; fewer 
than 8,000 people witnessed it. 

On Jan. 20, 1949, a minimum of 2- 

million persons will watch the Chief Jus- 
tice administer the oath of office. Onlv 
a few thousand of them will see it in the 
flesh, however; the rest will see it by tele- 
vision, 
e Forecast—This sanguine estimate repre- 
sents the belief of telecasters and equip- 
ment manufacturers that 1948 will be 
the boom year for television. Before the 
1949 inaugural, televisors expect to see 
more than 750,000 sets in homes and 
bars throughout the country. 

Most of these will probably be served 
, by a multi-city network covering the East 
Coast from Richmond, Va., to Boston. 
Some forecasters say that by 1949 the 
web will have reached Chicago and Los 
Angeles. 


Production Spurt 


(he set-makers hook their hopes to a 
fast-rising production rate (chart, page 
26). In January of 1947 the industry was 
turning out 5,437 receivers a month. By 
November the monthly rate had gone up 
to 24,135. The manufacturers feel that 
an industrv that turned out more than 
15-million radio sets in 1947 can pro- 
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duce at the rate of 1-million video sets 
a year by 1949. 

Ihe television broadcasters love these 
figures. On them they base their dreams 
of a multimillion viewing audience. And 
they know they must realize that dream 
before they can charge time rates high 
enough to make the medium pay its 
own way. 

e Interested—The advertiser watches set- 
production figures, too. But he watches 
something else just as closely—the char- 
acter of the television audience. Before 
he jumps into this new medium he wants 
to know the age, sex, income level, and 
habits of the viewer. Little has been 
done in this field; what research there is 
has been done mainly by the advertiser. 

One group that is ready to ride the 
coat-tails of video’s success neither makes 
sets nor telecasts programs. Instead it 
advises advertisers about video problems, 
makes television commercials on film, 
builds packaged programs for sale to tele- 
caster and advertiser alike. It has started 
schools of television acting, writing, and 
production. It publishes newsletters, puts 
out publicity blasts—and hangs on, wait- 
ing for the great day. 

e The Picture—This is video today; in 
itself it is not a startling picture. It con- 
sists of 12 cities now served by 19 tele- 
vision stations. Between them they split 
about 190 advertisers and an audience 
which owns from 100,000 to 150,000 re- 


Early televiewers got sparse fare. Receivers, located mainly in th: 
homes of radio executives, looked like made-over radio sets 











ceiving sets. None of the stations 
ates at a profit. Infant networks exist | 
the eastern seaboard; but most of 
relay facilities must be shared by 
telecasters who want network time. 

The startling part of the pictur 
what it implies for the future. Mor 
more sets at lower prices are coming 
the market; they will be fed by growinz 
networks threading their way from 
coast to the other. That means tl! 
some day the viewing audience will 1 
or surpass the present-day horde of rac 
listeners. To the telecaster, the possibi 
ties are immediate and unlimited. 


eal 


How the Science Grew 


No one man can be said to be respon- 
sible for television. The origins of vide 
go back to 1873 when scientists disco 
ered that light affected the conductivit 
of a metal called selenium. This p: 
vided a means of converting light wav: 
into an electrical impulse. ‘ 

The next step was the development 
the photoelectric cell, which did the san 
job, but did it better. But there was 01 
serious drawback in these discoveri¢ 
Both selenium and the photoelectric c« 
recorded only the total amount of light 
reflected by an image, not the imag 
itself. 

e An Answer—Paul Nipkow, working 10 
Berlin, found an answer to this problei 
in 1883. His solution was to break up 
the image into many parts and transmit 
them one after the other. He counted on 
the viewer's “visual memory” to retail 
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In 1948: 





to form an image. 


punched near the circumference. 
The receiver, 


same process, but in reverse. 
¢ Search—During the first two decades 
of the 20th century, while experimenters 
here and abroad worked at perfecting 
their discs, a few men looked for a wavy 
to do the same job electronically. In 1923, 
Dr. V. K. Zworykin (now vice-president 
and technical consultant of RCA Labora- 
tories) applied for a patent on a device 
called the Iconoscope. This recorded the 
image with a cathode-ray tube instead of 
the customary disc and photoelectric cell. 

Instead of scanning the image with a 
whirling disc, the Iconoscope scanned 
with the stream of electrons. Once the 
cathode-ray tube and electronic scanning 
had entered the field, the course of tele- 
vision was determined. 
¢ Experimental Stage—During the ry 
Hiri remained largely experimental. 

ew honored guests and the press en- 
se! each demonstration the companies 
put on. But it often seemed that there 
were three hours of adjusting for three 
ininutes of telecasting. And television was 
bringing in no money in return for the 
large amounts spent on its development. 
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The Commercial’s Entry 


In 1941 the Federal Communications 
Commission finally gave its official nod 
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NBC’s studio resembles a movie set. 
have replaced clumsy mechanical equipment 


the individual parts, piece them together 


ti The mechanism for doing this con- 
'@ sisted of a whirling disc with holes 


developed by later ex- 
perimenters, consisted of practically the 





Electronic cameras 


to the televising of commercial programs. 
On July 1 of that year Bulova Watch 


Co. sponsored the first commercial tele 


cast. It consisted of a one-minute time 
signal broadcast over AWWNBT in New 
York. The few set-owners who witnessed 


it saw a clock face, a second hand, and 
heard a voice. 

This entry into television g 
cost Bulova $9; $4 was for transmitter 
charges, $5 for studio facilities. 


e Advertisers Sign Up—In video broad- 


advertising 


casting today, $9 doesn’t go far; current 
NBC rates for a time signal are $125 


But telecasters point happily to the way 
advertisers are signing up to use the new 
medium. 

At the end of 1946, with a total of eight 
stations on the air, 31 advertisers were 
sponsoring television programs on some 


kind of contract basis. By the end of 
1947, with the station total up to 19, 
roughly 190 advertisers had video con- 
tracts. 


e Tie-Ins — The numerical increase 
brought with it a change in the charac- 
ter of the sponsor. Many of the 1946 
advertisers used video only for tie-in pro- 
motional possibilities. ‘T hey followed their 
one-shot video programs with many 
grape-shot blasts of direct-mail promo- 
tion. These pointed out that the X Co. 
was right up to the minute: It was the 
first nut-and-bolt manufacturer to use 
television for advertising. 

But during 1947 many big companies 
sponsored television shows for far more 
serious purposes. A television report just 
released by General Foods Corp. shows 

















A modern DuMont receiver brings telecasts to the home audience. 
More studio shows are appearing, but sports still dominate 


Business and Mass Entertainment 


the sobriety with which one large adver 
tiser looked into the medium. 
eA Pioneer Reports—General Foods 


joined the television ranks to experiment 
with visual commercials 
Equally important, 
company’s desire to stake out time claim 
on NBC, CBS, and DuMont stations 
In addition, the company expected that 
a year’s experience in the field would 
give it a slide rule to fh television’ 
place among advertising media. 

Che company sponsored 217 programs 
(including 132 weather reports) of 14 
At the 


programs and 


however, was thc 


rure 


different types. same time it ex 
amined the audience 
The average New York City television 


+ 


family, General Foods found, owns a set 
with a 7-inch or 10-inch screen, bought 
it within the last year. The family pays 
more than $75 a month for rent and ha 
a telephone. ‘There are 3.3 persons in th 
family; they invite friends to drop in = 
a telecast about three times a week. Th 
head of the family is an executive, pro 
fessional man, or owns his own busines 
An average of 3.47 persons watch the set 
every night. 

During the survey period, 42 hours of 
television were available per week. Mr 
Average Televiewer’s set was turned on 
for 17 of them. 

e Survey’s Conclusions—General Foods 
concluded that the cost-per-thousand ad 
vertising figures for video were high 
They do not, the company decided, wat 
rant the use of television as a basic, mass 
circulation medium—unless there are ad 
vantages over and above circulation. Gen 
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eral Foods thinks these advantages exist. 
The company’s reasons for advertis- 
ing via television brighten every tele- 
visor’s day. The audience, says the com- 
pany, is selective, has a higher-than-av- 
erage income; it is an all-family audi- 
ence; it reacts favorably to commercials 
and—most important of all—it remem- 
bers the sponsor’s name. 
e Another Convert—American Tobacco 
Co. has also become a convert to video. 
Checks showed that 42.5% of all tele- 
vision set owners tuned in on the Sat- 
urday-afternoon football games spon- 
sored by Lucky Strike; each set had 6.5 
viewers. But the company is happiest 
about one particular statistic: Between 
80% and 88% of the televiewers con- 
tacted could identify the sponsor. 
Enthusiastic telecasters would like 
to dwell on the last point. They feel 
that it is the big advantage that video 
has over radio. Plying the customer 
with both audible and visual commer- 
cials makes a far greater impression than 
merely bombarding his ears. And, they 
add, a visual presentation really kindles 
the desire for a product. 


What the Advertiser Pays 


The cost to the advertiser for kindling 
that desire varies according to the re- 
ceiver population of the city served. 
It even varies slightly among stations in 
the same city. 

@NBC’s_ Rates—Time charges on 
NBC’s New York station, for example, 
are $500 for one hour. In addition there 
is a studio-facilities charge of $1,000 
for one hour of broadcast time (this in- 
cludes five hours of rehearsal). Film- 
studio time costs less: $250 for one hour 
of telecasting and three hours of re- 
hearsal. 

e DuMont’s Charges—DuMont’s rates 
for a one-hour program depend on the 
time of day it’s transmitted. Between 
noon and 6 p.m. the charge is $500 per 
hour. From 6 p.m. to 7 p.m. it costs 
$650, and from 7 p.m. to 11 p.m., $800 
hourly. The rates include studio costs, 
although rehearsal is charged extra at 
$75 for the first hour, $37.50 for each 
additional half hour. When film only 
is used on periods of five minutes or 
more, DuMont knocks 20% off, 

e CBS’ Scale—During 1947 CBS 
charged advertisers half the average 
cost of operating its television facilities, 
paid the other half itself. But ushered in 
with 1948 was a new CBS rate card. 
The charges: one hour of air time, $400; 
additional charge for use of film facili- 
ties, $125 per hour; extra rehearsal (one 
run-through free), $100 per hour. At 
present CBS airs no live studio shows. 


The Program Problem 


Telecasters have problems other than 
convincing advertisers that the rate-per- 
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F oad Millions of Sets Produced 
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thousand is not too high. One is pro- 
graming (BW —Sep.13’47,p70). 

e Parallel—An_ interesting parallel ex- 
ists between today’s television program- 
ing and the early development of 
movie programs. The earliest penny- 
arcade movies featured plenty of box- 
ing. And since there weren’t enough 
fights to put on celluloid, moviemen 
sometimes promoted their own matches. 
Many of the contests were fought in 
smaller-than-regulation rings, because 
the early movie cameras had a highly 
limited depth of focus. 

Once movie houses came into ex- 
istence, however, the whole family begah 
going to them. Thus the bill of fare 
changed, too; fights went out; comedy 
and drama came in. 

Like the early movies, television still 

leans heavily on sports events. Studio 
programs are expensive and, to a large 
extent, experimental. A studio show 
frequently needs sets, costumes, expert 
camera handling, and split-second sched- 
uling. Video hasn’t mastered all these 
problems as yet. 
e Whom to Please?—Another program- 
ing grief arises from the currently 
split personality of the audience. Many 
of the viewers are in homes; many be- 
long to the bar-and-grill set. Both 
groups have well-defined tastes, and 
pleasing both at the same time is not 
easy. 

Many televisors are solving this prob- 
lem by aiming solely at the home audi- 
ence. Home television sets already out- 





number bar sets substantially in mos! 
video-served cities. They are expecte: 
to boost their numerical lead in 1948 
And besides, some televisors add, test 
show that sponsor identification in tay 
ern circles is several cuts below that o! 
the homebodies. 

Other telecasters, however, are goin; 

out of their way to plug sports. Cin- 
cinnati’s Crosley Broadcasting Corp., 
like the early movie. makers, may go 
into the fight promotion business _it- 
self. The feason: Local promoters te- 
fused Crosley permission to televise any 
more fights after a recent poorly at- 
tended match. The promoters blamed 
the fact that the fight had been tele- 
vised; Crosley blamed the caliber of the 
match. 
e Who Listens When?—Shortage of 
available viewing hours is another snarl 
that the telecasters are trying to un- 
tangle. Many observers feel that the 
housewife is not going to be able to 
watch a television screen while she 
washes, peels potatoes, and cooks the 
evening meal. Will she be able, they 
ask, to transfer her radio-listening habits 
to video? 

Naturally the televisors think so. The 
whole family, says one NBC executive, 
will develop new living habits; each 
member will take time to watch favorite 
programs. No one will watch all the 
telecasts, but everyone will watch some 
of the time. 
¢ More Problems—Still another prob- 
lem the telecaster faces is financial. In 
return for all the money television com- 
panies have poured down the well in 
development (industry estimate for 
1948: $10-million), they have pulled up 
relatively few dollars. 

There are certainly other hurdles 
that can now be seen only in dim out- 
line. For instance, labor experts can 
see ahead a nasty jurisdictional fight 
among unions representing musicians, 
performers, electricians, stage-set build- 
ers, film operators, and others in the 
movie and radio industries—all of whom 
will want a good slice of the television 
pie when it gets financially tasty. 


When Do Profits Start? 


When television will begin to pay 
off is anybody’s guess. One executive of 
a large television company estimates 
the break-even point at early 1951. 

The well-heeled telecasters, however, 
counter these worries with thoughts of 
how good business will be when video 
finally hits its stride. After all, they 
point out, set production, and hence 
the audience, is growing fast. The 
number of stations is rising. Networks 
are expanding. Everything looks rosv. 

e Gain in Output—In many ways the 
telecasters are right. Set production is 
achieving new highs. From a total pro- 
duction of 6,485 sets in 1946, the in- 
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Formula for uatiou-wide 
Steel -Sewice 


Take a large and diversified stock of steel 
products. Add a complete, expertly trained 
service organization. Then multiply by 
twelve and you’ve got Ryerson—the answer 
to a multitude of steel problems. 

The great twelve-plant Ryerson Steel- 
Service system is the dynamic result of more 
than a century of experience in the business 
of steel distribution. It’s an organization 
built around the varied abilities of thousands 
of experienced steel men. And its sole pur- 
pose is to meet your steel requirements as 
accurately and as promptly as possible. 


Restricted only by the shortages brought 
on by today’s tremendous demand, Ryerson 
Steel-Service is always yours for the asking, 
whether your needs are measured in pounds 
or tons. So contact the nearest Ryerson 
plant for prompt personal service whenever 
you need steel and for full cooperation when- 
ever you are faced with a steel problem. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Steel- 
Service Plants at: New York, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles. 


RYERSON STEEL 




















How to get your 
man... by mail! 


Sales Mgr.: Our new manager in 


Oswego is really on his toes. 
Look at these sales figures! 

Secretary: You certainly picked the 
right man for the job. How do 
you do it? 

Sales Mgr.: By mail in this case! 
Remember the letter you typed 
to the Marine Midland Bank in 
Oswego, asking them to recom- 
mend a man familiar with that 
territory? Those bankers know 
the people in their community. 
When they suggested this chap, 
I was sure I could rely on 
their judgment. 

Secretary: Gosh...it’s too bad a 
girl can’t find the right man— 
by mail! 

Helping executives throughout the 

country fill important positions in their 


New York State branches is one of the 
many ways Marine Midland serves 
business. There are 19 Marine Mid- 
land Banks with 98 offices in 47 New 
York State communities. Let them 


help you solr e personnel problems! 
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How Network Facilities Will Grow 
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dustry climbed to 149,226 in the first 
11 months of 1947. (One 1947 event 
that cleared the way for mass output 
was the Federal Communications Com- 
mission’s decision in the color issue. 
RCA was panting to go ahead with 
black and white video; CBS said the 
whole thing should be held up until 
color was ready. RCA won its point 
(BW —Mar.22’47,p20] and now you 
don’t hear much about color—at least 
for the near future.) 

Rosier and somewhat less well docu- 
mented are production estimates for 
1948 and 1949. For 1948 the figure has 
been put anywhere from 500,000 to 
750,000 sets. Some crystal balls show 
that 1949 production will top 1-million. 
e More Manufacturers—Estimates like 
these are based not only on increased 
production per manufacturer, but on a 
jump in the number of set makers. In 
1946 there were 14 companies making 
receivers. Among these were: Radio 
Corp. of America, General Electric Co., 
Philco, DuMont, Iarnsworth, Stewart 
Warner, Stromberg-Carlson, Emerson, 
U.S. Television, and Crosley. 

Last year 22 additional companies got 
into production. Many were small, but 
each hoped to convert its trickle of 


video receivers into a torrent. 


The Price Question 


Price is the biggest problem facing 
the set makers. Until the announce- 
ment of new low-cost sets by Halli- 
crafters, Motorola, and Colonial re- 
cently, the cheapest television receivers 


cost about $250. 


Telecasters know. that advertisers 
won't buy video time in quantity until 
receivers are more common. And until! 
set prices come down, the average 
American is priced out of the market. 
Of course, televisers remember that, in 
the early 1920's, when most family in 
comes were a lot lower than they are 
now, many a household had a high- 
priced radio set that it could barely 
afford. 

e What Sets Cost—loday RCA’s least 
expensive set is a table model with a 
ten-inch viewing tube. It costs $325. 
The company’s most expensive receiver 
projects a 15x20-in. image from a 
smaller tube, provides AM, FM, and 
short-wave reception. The cost: $1,195. 

General Electric’s prices range from 
$465 for a table model with AM, FM, 
and a 10-inch tube, to $2,250 for its 
fanciest console set. The latter features 
an 18x 24-in. projected picture. 

DuMont’s receivers begin at $445 
(12-inch direct-view tube, AM, FM) 
and go to $2,495 for a super console 
with a ‘20-inch direct-view tube. 

Philco’s price for its 10-inch model is 
$395; a 15x 20-inch projection console 
model tops the list at $795. In addition, 
each company makes an_ installation 
charge which varies from $45 for home 
models to $165 for bar-and-grill sets. 

e Magnifiers — Hallicrafters, Motorola, 
and Colonial, whose seven-inch table 
models cost from $169.50 to $179.50, 
may be counting on the new magnifiers 
being made for small-screen video sets. 

These are designed to transform 
images from seven- and ten-inch tubes 
into the equivalent of 15-inch-tube 
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Have You Ever Been the Victim of a ‘“Clannish Imposition?” 


Tuat original Chinese “Slow -Drip”’ 
Torture has been refined and improved 
beyond recognition in many business 
houses right here in this country. 
You know such organizations. You 
earn their lasting enmity by your im- 
pertinence in trying to give them some 
business. Whereupon these like- 
minded Torquemadas turn on you ina 
pack and give you the full slow-motion 
treatment of snubs, cuts, jabs, back- 
handers, ham-stringers, backbiters —all 
rubbed in with sonorous double-talk. 





Not for us. We see no valid reason 
to treat customers like murder suspects. 
Rather, we see every reason to try to 
make our everyday business relations 
as bright, easy-flowing, and self-[ubri- 
cating as our products themselves — 
Bristol Brass sheet, rod, and wire. 

Yes, for 97 years we have maintained 
that you can move faster and do more 
business — more efficiently and pleas- 
antly — if you work in an unstuffed shirt. 
If you wear that same kind of shirt, 


then we could talk things over on 


solid common ground, whenever it 


suits you to do so. Just say when. 





THE 
BRISTOL BRASS 
CORPORATION 


Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Conn. 


New York Office: 15 Park Row, New York City 
Pittsburgh Office: 438 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rochester Office: 616 Temple Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 

Providence Office: 827 Hospital Trust Bidg., 
Providence, Rhode Island 

















There’s a Better Product 
for you in NYLON or GLASS 


Industrial Fabrics 


Have you thought of Industrial Fab- 
rics in your product as you would other 
raw materials? Just as you’d think of 
steel, wood, rubber, plastics or even 
paper. They have the basic properties 
of many raw materials and combine 
the most valuable qualities of several. 

For example, weight-for-weight, 
Duplan Glass Fabrics have greater 
strength than some types of steel, yet 
can be woven as thin as paper. They 
offer the easy-to-work-with properties 
of cloth, plus the dimensional stability 
of glass. 

Certain Duplan Industrial Fabrics 
resist most acids and alkalis; others 
are not affected by climatic changes. 

Glass fabrics withstand tempera- 
tures which shrivel up organic insu- 
lators. They don’t bulk up... they cut 
down weight, make products more 
compact. 

Industrial Nylon fabrics have great 
strength, elasticity...resist rot and 
mildew. They are woven in light to 
heavy weights, and have many indus- 
trial uses. 

Where one Duplan Fabric does not 
provide all the properties required, 
special weave combinations can be “ene 
gineered”,. .. efficiently, economically. 





These fabrics have been used for: 





Automobile manufacturing 
lroning board covers 
Fireproof awnings 

Electric motor insulation 
Pressure sensitive tape 
Low pressure lamination 
Fumigating tents 

Yacht sails 

Laundry press covers 


And many other uses that save money or 
give better products. 

You will never know how these new 
Industrial Fabrics could help you until 
you, too, have investigated their possi- 
bilities in your product. Our fabric 
engineering staff will help you. 


Write now. Tell us what you make and 
how you might use Duplan Industrial 
Fabrics. 
Industrial Division 
THE DUPLAN CORPORATION 
512 Seventh Ave., New York 18 


YOUR PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT 


MAY BEGIN WITH 


AtL 


INDUSTRIAL FABRICS 


NYLON * GLASS 











images. RCA and several smaller co: :- 
panies are marketing the magnifiers 
present. Prices vary from $10.00 ‘ 
$59.95. 

e Projectors—Another answer to { 
cost problem may lie in projection t« 
vision. This device, already used 
General Electric, RCA, U. S. Tel 
sion, Philco, and a few others, uses 
very small (five- to six-inch) viewiiz 
tube and an optical system which pro) 
ects and enlarges the image. The view- 
ing tube is a major cost item in any 
video set; thus a small, mass-produce! 
viewing tube and a low-cost projectio 
system might do the trick. 

The only joker: At present the smal! 

tubes for projection use must give vei 
sharp images; achieving this runs up th 
manufacturing cost. 
e Bottlenecks—The main limitation on 
set production seems to be the speed 
with which the component parts can 
be put together. One or two companics 
are having trouble getting the glass 
bases for viewing tubes—particularly in 
the larger sizes, which must be hand 
blown. This and an occasional short 
age of cabinets, however, seem to be 
the only materials bottlenecks. 


ar 


Geography 


The location of receiving-set maker: 
follows roughly the map of radio manu 
facturers. RCA makes its television re 
ceivers in Camden, N. J., and Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; viewing tubes are made at 
Lancaster, Pa. DuMont’s production 
line for receivers is at Clifton, N. J., 
and for viewing tubes, at Passaic, N. J. 

Philco turns out its sets at two plants, 

both in Philadelphia. General Electric’s 
assembly plant is in Bridgeport, Conn., 
and wil] be complemented by a plant in 
Syracuse, N. Y., early in 1948. The 
company’s tubes are made in a plant in 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
e Allocation—Although the ultimate 
market expansion depends on_bring- 
ing set prices down (and vice versa), 
most manufacturers feel that the pres- 
ent market is just about ideal. At the 
moment there seems to be more trouble 
in allocating sets than in selling them, 
although it is possible to get immedi- 
ate delivery on most models. 

Every time a new station comes on 
the air, some production must be shifted 
to the new area. RCA allocates its pro- 
duction in proportion to population 
served by television and to the quantity 
and quality of programing. Philco bases 
its allocation on population and income 
distribution. But when Philco first en- 
tered the field, it concentrated its sales 
in Philadelphia (where it owns and op- 
erates a television outlet), then added 
New York and Washington in turn. 

At present there seems to be only 
the smallest used-receiver market, de- 
spite the fact that trade rumors say a 
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The Clary adding machine is basically new. It is the 
world’s fastest adding machine and easiest to use. It 
sets a new standard for an old industry by doing 
more work with less effort. These sound values are 
responsible for Clary’s long list of satisfied users 
ase ICS phenomenal post-war growth, which has 
made Clary one of the nation’s leading producers 
of adding machines. 

The Clary machine means time saved, lower over- 
head costs, and better efficiencies wherever it is 
used. A Clary nation-wide network of factory- 


of course. 


BW 1-10 





supervised sales and service offices is expanding in 
step with increasing production ... organized for 
prompt delivery, better service, and greater con- 
venience to you. So before you buy, be sure to 
iry the new Clary. 


ELAR 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 
The list of Clary Factory Branch Offices and Dealers is 


expanding rapidly. If our representative is not listed in 


CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION, 1526 N. Main Srcreet, Los Angeles 12, California 


PLEASE SEND me your latest 
folder telling more about the 
new Clary. No obligation, 


your phone book, write or wire us for his address. 

sls ht geil al nia tis sania ca Sian clams lign guint api setiaip ins i 
NAME | 
FIRM 
ADDRESS | 
CITY a Sy | 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 


Northeastern 
Aibany, N. ¥. 
Bangor, Maine 
Boston, Mass 
Hartford, Conn 
Johnstown y 
Newark, N. J 
New York ¢ y 
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wi rtor Delaware 
South Atiantic 
Asheville, N. ¢ 
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West South Central 
Alexandria, La 
Amarillo, Texas 
Austir Texas 
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Oklahoma City, Ok 
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San Benito, Texas 
Shreveport, 1! 
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Costs Growing 
too HEAVY? 





1s here’s @ Sure Way 


to LIGHTEN “EM! 








If you'd like to thin down an excessive 
cost load, pay more attention to the 
products you use for sanitary main- 
tenance. 

Sanitation products, not costly in 
themselves, may be so slow and in- 
efficient that they eat into profits to a 
greater degree than you suspect. 

West Maintenance 
designed to save labor man-hours 
through ease ofuse. They are more eco- 
nomical and provide maximum effi- 
ciency. Hand Cleaners, Floor Main- 
tenance Materials, Insecticides, or 
products for proper washroom sanita- 
tion—all add up to help reduce employe 
absenteeism and turnover, by protect- 
ing health and building plant morale. 

West maintains nearly 500 specially 


Products are 


trained representatives from coast to 
coast to help you with your industrial 
sanitation problems. Contact one at 
once—you'll find him full of money- 
saving recommendations. 


Products that Promote Sanitation 


WES P27 


42-16 West St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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VIDEO BUILDERS: NBC’s F, E. Mullen, DuMont’s A, B. DuMont, CBS’ L, W. Lowman 


few small-screen sets are being turned 
in on larger models. 


Broadcasting Picture 


In the broadcasting end of the busi- 

ness there is already a flock of stations 
in the act, and plenty more are trying 
to get in. 
e New Stations—Fifty-four prospective 
stations now have construction permits. 
Another 64 have filed applications. An 
interesting footnote is the fact that 
toughly one-fourth of the licensed sta- 
tion operators, permit holders, and ap- 
plicants are newspaper publishers. Most 
of the others are radio stations. 

How many of these stations will be 
on the air by the end of 1948 is another 
question for the swivel-chair league. 
Although a station can be put up in a 
relatively short time, telecasting equip- 
ment is not easy to get. The makers of 
transmitting equipment are quoting de- 
livery dates that are from‘six to 12 
months away on new orders. And 
there’s many a short circuit between the 
construction permit and the image on 
the public’s receivers. 


Networks Are Needed 


Television’s greatest marketing value 

will _ come with the development of 
video networks. Here there are prob- 
lems, too. 
e Short Range—Unfortunately, _televi- 
sion waves travel in a straight line in- 
stead of following the curv ature of the 
earth. Therefore for long-distance trans- 
mission it is necessary to send programs 
by cables or short aerial relays. 

At present many advertisers are apa- 
thetic about television because lack of 
network facilities limits the audience. 
But when a New York telecast can be 
seen in Chicago and Los Angeles, the 
most cautious advertiser will consider 
the medium seriously. Even when the 
new webs spin cross the country, the 
short range of transmitters will limit 
much of the audience for some time to 
cities and suburbs. 

Today’s embryonic networks repre- 
sent only the barest outline of what a 


workable network will have to be. With 
a few exceptions, most telecasters are 
relying on American ‘Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to set up the relay facilities. 
¢ Two Types—There are two ways of 
relaying telecasts at present. One is the 
coaxial cable. In this system a telecast 
is transmitted from city to city by wire 
like a long-distance telephone call. 

The second system, called ‘“micro- 
wave relay,” transmits programs by 
radio waves. This method requires a 
series of radio towers spaced at intervals 
of 30 to 60 miles; each of these picks up 
the signal from the preceding tower, 
relays it to the next. 

Currently A.T.&T. operates a coaxial- 

cable link connecting New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 
The company also has set up a micro- 
wave relay system between New York 
and Boston; Boston, however, has no 
station at present. 
e Beginnings of Microwave—General 
Electric is one of the companies which 
operates its own microwave relay system 
for television purposes. a G. E. link 
is between Schenectady, N. Y. (where 
the company operates a oo aN and 
New York City (BW —Oct.4’47,p66). 

Philco also operates a microwave relay 
between New York and Philadelphia 
and exchanges programs with NBC. 

The theater chain of Balaban & Katz 

centering in Chicago has installed a mi- 
crowave relay between South Bend, 
Ind., and Chicago, but as yet South 
Bend has no station. 
e Prospects—The question of how soon 
a nationwide network of cables or relav 
towers can be set up draws plenty of 
answers. JBC’s hopeful estimate con- 
nects Chicago, St. Louis, and a host of 
bikieeniedaae cities with New York by 
the end of 1948. The company also 
expects to see New York television 
programs being aired in Los Angeles by 
that time. 

A.T.&T., the company laying the 
cables and building the towers, is more 
conservative. Phone company officials 
will prophesy only that Richmond, Va., 
and Charlotte, N. C., will be hooked 
into the East Coast metwunk before the 


end of 1948. Chicago and Los Angeles, 
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BIG PAYLOADS... © 
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When Chicago-Dubuque 
Transportation Company 
began business, loads were 
only butter and eggs from 
lowa producers to Chicago 
markets. Soon merchants 
requested that general 
merchandise be carried on 
return trips. Now, big loads 
move with speed both 
ways on scheduled 6-hr. 
runs — all by Trailers. 
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Butter and egg producers in the rich 
agricultural area which surrounds 
Dubuque, Iowa, had a problem to 
solve. 

Chicago was their chief market— 
200 miles away. Creamery butter and 
eggs had to be delivered fresh in 
order to command top prices. Hold- 
ing hauling costs to a minimum was 
a “must” to meet competition. 

Direct Trailer delivery was the 
answer . . . and here is a perfect 
example of how loads go up and costs 
go down by this modern, flexible 
method. 

“SHUTTLE” OPERATION! 
Chicago-Dubuque Motor Transporta- 
tion Company established terminals 
in Dubuque and Chicago. They 
bought Fruehauf Refrigerated Trail- 
ers — 2 for every power unit. 

This permitted empty Trailers to 
be left standing for loading while 
the trucks were coupled to loaded 


IF IT’S STAINLESS STEEL IT’S A FRUEHAUF! 
Only Fruehauf builds Stainless Steel Trailers! They are lighter 
but stronger and non-corrosive. The fact that experienced 
users everywhere are buying more and more—in fact, by the 
hundreds — is recognition of their long life, their lasting 


lly low costs. 
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vou can PULL 
FAR) MORE THAN 


an CARRY! 






TRUCKS Tile w FRUEMAUF TRAILERS * 


Vans and rolled on to destination. 
Each truck pulled bigger loads, made 
fewer trips, worked with minimum 
delays and served customers better. 
ADDS STAINLESS STEEL VANS! 
More Trailers were added. Today, 5 
new Stainless Steel “rolling refrig- 
erators’—all big butter and egg 
Vans—bring the total up to 21 Frue- 
haufs. With only ten trucks to pull 
them, this fleet forms a continuous 
“conveyor belt” between the two 
cities—with money-saving economies 
not possible by any other method. 
TRAILERS MAY HELP YOU! 

The Fruehauf man in your vicinity 
can tell you of many other examples 
of Trailer economies. Let him help 
you solve your hauling problem. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





“MOTOR TRANSPORT PAYS ITS WAY! 
@ Only 1 in every 6 vehicles on the road is a truck 


@ Only 1 in every 5 miles traveled is by truck 
@ Yet 1 in every 3 highway tax dollars is paid by trucks 


FRUEHAUF “raver 
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His checks 
protect your checkbook 


The periodic check-ups of power 
equipment by this Hartford Steam 
Boiler inspector may add years to 
the useful life of a costly installation 
in your plant—as hundreds of case 
histories show. 

He is one of a staff—the largest 
of its kind—that is nationally rec- 
ognized for its specialized training 
in detecting conditions that could 
lead to an accident—and hit your 
checkbook hard. 

his staff gives full time to peri- 
odic inspections of power equipment 
insured with Hartford Steam Boiler. 
It has on call the experience accu- 


mulated by the Company in 82 years 
of concentration in this one highly 
specialized line. Moreover the field 
inspectors are strategically located 
so as to be quickly available for 
help in emergencies. 

These are some of the considera- 
tions that make Hartford Steam 
Boiler the first choice, by a wide 
margin, among purchasers of boiler 
and machinery insurance. 

Your agent or broker can tell 
you how the Com- 
pany’s unique facili- 
ties can help protect 
your own plant. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers + Pressure Vessels « Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines + Turbines + Electrical Equipment 








they say, will be connected “‘later. 

Other companies may ease the net 

work situation, but it’s hard to sa 
when. Western Union is _ layin; 
groundwork for New York-Chicago ra 
dio-relay towers; FCC has already ay 
proved the company’s plans for a Ney 
York-Philadelphia_ relay. Paramoun 
Pictures is also said to have a Chicag: 
New York relay in the talking stage. 
e Station Ownership—Networks, hoy 
ever, do not consist solely of facilities 
Each web will eventually own certain 
stations (FCC limits direct ownership 
to a maximum of five stations) and 
“affiliate” with others. NBC, CBS, anc 
DuMont are the main operating net 
workers at present. 

NBC owns stations in New York and 
Washington and plans to open outlets 
in Cleveland, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 
The company is rounding out its web 
with affiliated stations—independently 
owned outlets which will air NBC net- 
work programs in addition to their own. 

The CBS web now consists of one 
station in New York City and informal 
program-exchange agreements with sev- 
eral other stations. ‘The company has 
filed for permission to build stations in 
Boston and Chicago, and has plans for 
two other CBS-owned outlets. 

DuMont owns stations in New York 
and Washington, has program-exchange 
arrangements with other outlets. Ap- 
plications are pending for permits to 
build in Cleveland and Cincinnati; the 
company has a permit for Pittsburgh. 


Where Do Theaters Come In? 


While straight telecasting forms the 
trunk of the television tree, lots of 
branches have begun to sprout. One is 
large-screen television for use in moving- 
picture theaters. RCA, which has re- 
search contracts with Warner Brothers 
and Twentieth Century-Fox, has dem- 
onstrated a set with a 6 x 8-ft. screen. 

Paramount Pictures is going after the 
problem of showing on-the-spot news to 
theater audiences in a different way. 
The company’s plan involves making 
movies from telecasts received in the 
theater’s projection booth. Quick-de- 
veloping film, says Paramount, will en- 
able theater audiences to see news 
events with only a 66-second delay. 

Other collateral uses for television 

are under study in various quarters. 
These include use of video for educa- 
tional purposes, observing hospital oper- 
ations, and viewing dangerous industrial 
and scientific phenomena from a dis- 
tance (BW—Nov.29’47,p51) 
e Ahead?—All in all, the boom year for 
television may well turn out to be 1948. 
But it will be several years before tele- 
casters can devote less time to problems 
of development, more time to counting 
the shiny dollars which advertisers will 
pour into their tills. 
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your business 


HE young lady is holding an Addressograph plate 
—symbol of the world’s fastest method for putting 
words and figures on business forms. 

Once information is put on these plates, it can be 
written again and again with complete accuracy at a 
speed of 5000 words or 30,000 figures a minute. 

Every department of your business can save time 
and money by using this labor-aiding, mechanized, 
precision method of writing anything that must be 
written more than once. 


For example, with Addressograph simplified 


Addressagraph 


They’re yours on a plate! 





business methods one company cut the cost of inven- 
tory writing from $1183 to $29; another reduced 
personnel record writing from 23 operations to 1; 
another cut billing time on accounts receivable from 
9 days to 1%. 

Whether your business is large or small you can 
save wherever paper work is handled. For a check 
list of “101 ways to cut costs in your business” and a 
copy of the booklet “The Principal Clerical Task of 
Business”, write Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio, or phone our nearest office. 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
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40,000 Ibs. 





Photo courtesy Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. 


of strip steel 


unloaded in only 8 minutes 





A crane operator and his 
helper used to spend 30 min- 
utes unloading 40,000 Ibs. of 
coiled strip steel from a truck 
in this bearing manufactur- 
er’s plant. Attaching and re- 
moving slings under the pal- 
let took over twice as much 
time as the lifting operation 
itself. 


MAGNETIC MATERIALS 
HANDLING solved the prob- 
lem—safely. An Ohio Lifting 
Magnet cuts handling time 
66% and unloads trucks at 
the rate of a pallet a minute. 
Only eight minutes to unload 
an entire truck. With more 
than 200,000 Ibs. of strip steel 
arriving daily, Ohio Magnets 
save several hours in unload- 
ing time alone. 


Ohio Magnets also reduce 
weighing time for each pallet 
after it has been unloaded, 
Coils are then stored faster 
and higher-—to conserve floor 
space. 

By lifting uniformly over 
the entire coil area, Ohio 
Magnets prevent distortion in 


the precision finished strip. 
More than half a million 
pounds of strip are moved in 
and out of this receiving de- 
partment daily for less cost in 
less time. 


Find out how much your 
industrial plant can save by 
moving ferrous—or partially 
ferrous—materials with Ohio 
Magnets. They are cutting 
costs and speeding the flow 
of materials for steel mills ... 
scrap yards... railroads... 
shipyards ... Write today to 


Ohio: for 25 years a leader 
in magnetic materials 


handling. 





also a leading name in 


the small motor field 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


5920 MAURICE AVE. 


@ CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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AVIATION 





For Safer Flying 


Air Safety Board suggest: 
airlines spend more on research 
and development, fire contro! 
morale, and maintenance 


The airlines were told last week tha 
they ought to spend more money. 

They should spend it on higher pay 

pilots’ retirement and pension plans 
special safety staffs, and research lead 
ing to greater flying safety. 
e Safety Board—The recommendations 
came—not from union headquarters- 
but from the President’s Air Safety 
Board (BW-—Jul.12’47,p6), headed by 
Civil Aeronautics Board Chairman 
James M. Landis. Landis’ term as chair 
man expired Dec. 31 when he was not 
reappointed. 

The Air Safety Board was set up Junc 
15, 1947. This was its sixth and final 
report. It covered four major recom 
meuJations for safer air transport op 
erations: (1) fire prevention and control; 
(2) maintenance and manufacture; (3) 
pilot and mechanics’ proficiency and 
morale; (4) and research and develop 
ment. 

e Points—Major recommendations in 
clude: 

(1) Hiring full-time safety directors 
and _ staffs, whose decisions would be 
passed on only by top airline man 
agement. 

(2) Special certificates for mechanics 
doing specialized work. 

(3) Immediate arbitration of griev- 
ances growing out of pilot promotions 
and layoffs to boost morale. 

(4) Retirement and disability pen- 
sion system for pilots. 

(5) Elimination of any incentive for 
pilots to fly in questionable weather by 
changing the pay system. 

(6) Higher pay for airway and air 
port control personnel. 

(7) Higher safety standards for non 
scheduled operators. 

(8) Immediate research and develop 

ment of safety fuels, hydraulic fluids, 
and fire detecting and fighting equip- 
ment. 
e Dissent—But the airlines aren’t going 
to start spending money immediately. 
Two minority reports make this clear. 
Howard B. Cox, Air Line Pilots Assn. 
representative, will file a separate report 
on personnel problems. And Milton M. 
Arnold, Air Transport Assn. representa- 
tive, filed a dissent saying that the 
board’s majority dealt with subjects of 
economics and policy that were none 
of its business. 
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“Pay a hee 


LOAD CARRIER to ease Bell over aircraft-order desert. A new gasoline powered wheel- 


barrow takes ache out of concrete moving at Veterans Administration Hospital, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Plane-Maker’s Wheelbarrow 


Bell Aircraft Corp.—which builds helicopters, and does ex- 
perimental aeronautical work for government—introduces versatile, 
engine-driven Prime Mover as part of its diversification program. 


Once the aircraft industry was the 
biggest business the world had ever 
seen. That was back in 1944. But today, 
the plane builders have fallen on hard 
days. 

Airline purchases have slumped badly. 

Sales of private planes have failed to 
come up to hopes. And since the gov- 
ernment still has no long-range air 
policy, the aircraft industry has no clear 
idea of the plans of its most important 
customer. 
e Diversification—So, to keep their 
staffs together and their plants running, 
many plane builders have turned to 
nonaviation products (BW—Feb.22’47, 
p38). Next week, at the National Ma- 
terials Handling Exposition in Cleve- 
land, Bell Aircraft Corp. will display its 
latest experiment in diversified produc- 
tion—the Bell Prime Mover (picture, 
above). 

The Prime Mover is a wheelbarrow 
powered with a 3-hp. gasoline cngine 
which will carry half a ton in its bucket. 
By taking off the bucket and putting on 
a platform, the vehicle can be used as a 
handtruck. Bell says it can also be used 
as a small bulldozer or snowplow. The 
Prime .Mover’s engine is powerful 
enough to push it fully loaded up a 
20% grade, according to the manufac- 
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turer. Three gallons of gas will run it 
for eight hours. The motor is inclosed, 


so that it cannot be splashed by mate- 


- rials. 


e Tests—Bell believes the Prime Mover 
will be handy for excavation, building 
construction, coal yards, foundries, and 
many other industrial uses, as well as 
for estate work. One of the early mod- 
els was tested by a coal company. The 
company had been using two men with 
ordinary wheelbarrows to put 18 tons 
of coal into the hold of an excursion 
steamer. The job took one hour and 
45 minutes. With a Prime Mover one 
man did the job in an hour and a 
quarter. The company now has several 
Prime Movers. 

A building contractor took one on 
trial. He found that one man with the 
Prime Mover could handle 1,000 
pounds of wet cement at a time with- 
out much effort. A man with an ordi- 
nary wheelbarrow could handle only 
200 pounds of wet cement—and it was 
hard work. The Bell wheelbarrow, inci- 
dentally, can also be equipped with 
splash guards for the handling of wet 
cement. 

A separate sales organization is be- 
ing set up to handle the power wheel- 
barrow. Assembly-line production is 
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—what Executone 

Intercommunication 
can do for your 
business! 





Your Executone Distributor 
will Arrange a Demonstration 
in Your Own Office! 

HERE YOU ARE—instant voice contact with 
key personnel, pushbutton production 
control! Use it under actual working con- 
ditions! See how Executone gets action— 
increases executive output, increases labor 

productivity, cuts overhead! 


f} Just One Feature of the 
Complete 


Local Service 
» offered only by 
Executone! 


@ Your authorized Executone Distributor 
and his staff of engineers plan and install 
Executone Inter-communication that’s 
custom made...based on your operation 
methods, layout, communication needs. He 
guarantees Executone unconditionally... 
with immediate servicing, standard parts 
and units for expansion and replacement. 

Distributors in 106 principal cities. Mail 
the coupon—now! No obligation. 


ANCCUIONE 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 
es corm Ye a 
Mail Coupon for Further Information 
! EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. A-10 I 
i 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. I 
| = Without obligation, please let me have= i 
O The name of my local Distributor 


j O New booklet, “How to Solve 


Communication Problems” 
] Name. 
| Firm 


I 

| 

! 
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NEW TRUCKS 








You’re looking at the most 
attractive trucks ever de- 
signed. Wide, massive . 
DESIGN with a PURPOSE 
. combining appearance 
with comfort, safety, per- 
formance, economy, 
ease of handling. 


NEW COMFORT 


WEN x00 0 handling 


=m Less turning space needed... 


right or left. Better 


Remarkable new ease 
of handling and driving 
is yours in these new 
**Job-Rated’’ trucks. 
You can turn them in 
much smaller circles. 
You can park, back in- 
to alleys or up to load- 
ing platforms with 
much h greater ease. You 
get all this with a new 
iype of steering, in 
combination with 
shorter wheelbases that 
accommodate full-size 
bodies, and the roomier, 
longer cabs. 

You get much better 
weight distribution, too, 
wi this 


new design. 


‘ALL THIS... 


and mow 


weight distribution 


Front axles have been 
moved back, and en- 
gines forward. This 
places more of the en- 


ine and cab weight on 

- front tg pre 
are more evenly dis- 
tributed 


OLD LEFT 
TURN 


with the 





(2) 7-INCH SEAT ADJUSTMENT... with safe, convenient 


hand control. 


NEW DODGE 





@ PLENTY OF HEADROOM. 


@ STEERING WHEEL... 
right in the dri- 
ver’s lap. 

@ WATURAL BACK SUPPORT 

- adjustable for 
maximum com- 
fort. 

@ Proper LEG SsuPpoRT 

-under the 
knees where you 
need it. 

@ CHAIR-HEIGHT SEATS 

-just like you 
have at home. 

© “AiR-O-RIDE” CUSHIONS 
... adjustable to 
weight of driver 
and road con- 
ditions. 


























REALLY NEW ! 











MEW Siakes 


- - - with lower 
loading heights 


hel HoH 


OLD NEW 


Note the lower loading height 
these new  “.Job-Rated’’ 


of 

Stakes. Available in conven- 
tional and cab-over-engine 
models, and with 71%, 9, 12 
and 14-foot bodies. Longer 
service is assured by sturdier 
construction, featuring steel 
longitudinal sills, not wood. 


NCW 











Note the tremendously in- 
creased vision of these cabs. 
Windshields and windows are 
higher and wider. New rear 
quarter windows add still 
more to vision, and to safety. 











With this increased g 
throughout, you get Pilot 
House” vision... all di- 
rections. With vabded all- 
steel construction, they’re the 
safest cabs ever built. 


MEW Pickups 
fe gee 






You have much more load 
space in these wider, deeper 
Pick-ups. Bodies are built 
to last longer. The floor is 
hardwood. Cross sills are 
steel. Side panels are one 
piece. Available in 64%, 74% 
and 9-foot body lengths. 








'Pilot-House’ Cabs 


with all ‘round vision 








WLW Popels 


... high, wide 
and handsome 


NEW HEIGHT! 


Florists, dry 
cleaners and 
others will ap- 
preciate the new 
inside height 
(54% inches). 
: ar doors, too, 
are especially high (45 34 inches) 

. supported by wide pillars. 





NEW WIDTH! 


They’re 62 
inches wide in- 
side! Skid 
strips are weld- 
ed to the sub- 
floor. This adds 
to the weather- and dust-sealing 
feature of these bodies. 





NEW LENGTH! 


Linoleum, rugs, 
etc., are easily 
accommodated 
(interior—85 
inches long). 
Total load space 
is 155 cu. ft. Steel roofs add 
strength, improve appearance. 




























NEW All Weather Vetilatin 


IT Pp. 
¥ 












You drive in comfort whether it’s 10° below or 
100° above. Available is an ingenious combina- 
tion of truck heater, defroster vents, vent 
windows, cowl ventilator, and a new fresh air 
intake from behind the front grille. It’s the 
finest “All-Weather” heating and ventilating 
system ever installed in a truck cab. 




































Beauty to the Top of Its 
Gleaming White Dome with CONCRETE 


| ws the hands of skillful architects and trained engineers, concrete, 

the versatile structural plastic, provides the beauty of a Baha’i 
Temple, and the strength for towering dams and for highways 
which carry the nation’s heaviest traffic. 


HUNDREDS OF USES 
Concrete has a hundred uses on farms and in cities. It builds fire- 
safe, weather-resistant farm and industrial buildings, attractive 
homes, apartments, hospitals and schools. 


CONCRETE FOR LOW ANNUAL COST 
With all its advantages of beauty, firesafety, rugged strength and 
weather-resistance, concrete gives low annual cost—the true meas- 
ure of economy in construction. 
We will gladly cooperate with your architects or engineers in 
securing all the advantages of concrete for your future construction. 


Baha'i Temple, Wilmette, Ill., exemplifies the architectural beauty which 
can be obtained with concrete. Concrete for exposed surfaces was precast 
from white crystalline quartz aggregate and white portland cemem.. Louis 
J. Bourgeois was the architect. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 1b-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
- « » through scientific research and engineering field work 











expected to start Feb. 1. Prime Mover’; 
price: $500. 

e War Record—Bell Aircraft put out 
nearly 13,000 fighters and_ training 
planes during World War II. It had 
two plants in operation at Buffalo, 
N. Y., and another at nearby Niagara 
Falls ‘ 


The company assembled more than 
600 B-29’s in the huge plant which: it 
operated for the government at Min. 
etta, Ga. Bell’s ordnance division at 
Burlington, Vt., developed specialized 
equipment that was used in aircraft 

ns. 

@ Peace Hedge—When military orders 
were canceled in 1945, Bell was not 
caught flatfooted. Although it had never 
been in the civilian-plane field, the 
company had been experimenting with 
helicopters since 1941. In that year 
Arthur M. Young, who had been work- 
ing on this type of aircraft independ- 
ently, showed movies of experimental 
helicopter models in flight to president 
Lawrence D. Bell (cover). Bell asked 
Young to continue his work for the 
company; set him up in a small shop 
at Buffalo. 

Bell saw to it that the company’s 
helicopter program was pushed ahead 
during the war years. The company has 
now been producing helicopters for 
commercial use for about a year (BW 
—Jan.25’47,p21). These rotary wing 
aircraft have many uses, Among them: 
dusting and spraying insects, fungi, and 
weeds; forestry, geological, and game 
surveys; fire fighting and rescue work; 
mail delivery; patrol of power and pipe- 
lines. 

Bell also does experimental work in 
aircraft for the government, including 
the rocket-propelled XS-1 and guided 
missiles. 

e Nonaviation Work—This aeronautical 
work hasn’t been enough to keep the 
company busy at its Niagara Falls 
lant, the only one it now operates. 
o it is turning out stampings on a 
large scale for Chevrolet and for Col- 
onial Radio. An assembly job on Kitch- 
en Kraft automatic dishwashers is still 
in the talking stage. 

Bell also turned out motors for the 
Graham-Paige Rototiller at its Burling- 
ton (Vt.) plant, which is now being 
sold to General Electric. When this 
program languished, the company cast 
about for something new. Engineers 
hadn’t been able to find any new use 
for a small motor that Bell was equipped 
to make until Lawrence Bell remarked: 
“It seems there’s nothing without a 
motor these days, except the wheel- 
barrow.” 

Bell and consulting engineer Robert 
Woods immediately realized they had a 
new idea. The result was the Prime 
Mover. Bell calls it the first radical 
change in the wheelbarrow in 4,000 
years. 
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Bottles or drums... 


Cans or jars... 


Fill any of them with this new kind of 
filling machine for powdered products 





No matter what sort of powdered or granular product _ specific filling problem, just drop a line to Dept. A, 
you make...no matter what type or size of container Mechanical Division, General Mills, Inc., 1620 Central 


you use ...a General Mills Vacuum Filling Machine will Avenue, Minneapolis 13, Minnesota. 

os nigel eo aap ede SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
The material isn’t forced or shaken into the container. . . . 

it’s drawn in, without separating mixed powders, by an 

automatically controlled vacuum in the container itself. 
So swift is the vacuum cycle that the filling of 300 

one-pound containers a minute is not at all unusual. So 

sure is the vacuum control that one-pound containers are 

filled to within plus or mimus a fraction of an ounce. So 


positive is the vacuum action that all the material goes 
into the container. None escapes to create clouds of dust 


in the filling room. 
To get more information about how these unusual new 
General Mills Vacuum Filling Machines can solve your 


General Mills 
Vacuum Filling Machines 
















Copyright 
faa 
General Mills, Inc. 


Made by one of the worlds largest users of packaging machinery 
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“CITY ICE” 
COLD STORAGE 
EXPERTS KNOW 
THEIR AB C’s! 


“City ‘Ice” Cold Storage experts are “past- 
masters” at this business of providing proper 
cold storage for all types of perishables. All 
their expert knowledge and advice is at your 
service for marketing, distribution, handling 
and shipping in one or all of the key 
consuming areas served by “City Ice” Cold 
Storage System. 


Seaboard Terminai & 
Refrigeration Co 

Jersey City, N. J 

The City Ice & Fuel Co 

Hornell, N.Y 

Federal Cold Storage Co 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Federal Cold Storage Co 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Federal Cold Storage Co. 

Columbus, Ohio 

Polor Service Company Galveston ice & Cold 

Decatur, Ili Storage Co 

North American Coid Storage Galveston, Tex 

Nationol Stock Yords, til. Crystal ice & Cold 

Federal Cold Storage Co. Storage Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. Phoenix, Ariz. 


Springfield Ice & 
Refrigerating Co. 

Springfield, Mo 

Federal Cold Storage Co. 

Konsas City, Kons 

Tulse Cold Storage Co. 


Tulsa, Okla 


Mound City Ice & Cold 
Storage Co 
St. Lovis, Mo 


THE CITY ICE & FUEL COMPANY 


UIivVi 


-7~ 33 SOUTH CLARK STREET 


/ 


ciry\ 
CEE FUEL} 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 








MARKETING 








MEN WHO MADE GOOD on their own: R. N. W. Harris (left), president of booming 
Toni Co., and his brother irving, executive vice-president, now have : . . 


Gillette Begins to Diversify 


Pays $20-million for highly successful producer of home 
permanent wave sets, thereby becomes fairly ‘“depression-proof.” 
Reason: In hard times, women do hair at home more than now. 


Suppose you made a line of products 
that: 
@ Sells only to men; 
e Holds the No. 1 sales position in its 
field, but requires constant, extensive 
advertising to maintain that rank—and 
price; 
e Has plenty of competition which 
could become nettling in less prosper- 
ous times. 

How would you buttress this setup 
against the future? 
e Head and Chin—Last week the Gil- 
lette Safety Razor Co. answered the 
question by buying the fabulously suc- 
cessful Toni Co. for $20-million. Most 
striking angle of Gillette’s purchase is 
that it has acquired a business which 
caters solely to women (Toni makes 
home permanent wave sets, “creme” 
shampoo). 

Thus Gillette’s 


stake in tonsorial 


splendor now covers the female head as 
well as the male chin; it has a best- 
seller for both sexes, for both of the 
significantly hirsute portions of the 
human noggin. More than that, the 
deal seems to make Gillette pretty de- 





pression-proof. A man might switch to 
cheaper razor blades in bad times, but 
women would be more inclined than 
ever to shun beauty parlors and do their 
hair repairs at home. 

e Toni’'s Reasons—Why ‘Toni, for 
whom woman’s crown of glory has 
brought a crown of profits (about $5 
million last year), sold out is another 
question. In the absence of official in 
formation, these are the most likely 
answers: 

e Gillette’s purchase price looks lib- 
eral enough. All told, Toni’s owners get 
$20-million for a business that’s gross- 
ing about the same amount. Thus pur- 
chase price vis-a-vis the gross is in a 
l-to-] ratio. Contrast that with Food 
King Nathan Cummings’ latest deal 
(page 47). He paid $18-million for a 
company grossing around $75-million 
~—a ratio of only 1-to-4. True, such a 
comparison isn’t entirely valid; but it 
does show that Toni fared pretty well 
in the bargain. 

e Toni gets the benefit of Gillette’s for- 
eign distribution setup. 

e Toni becomes identified with the vast 
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resources of Gillette—a protection, in 
turn, for its own future. 

e Toni’s management continues as is. 
e Toni’s prior owners appear to get a 
tax advantage by selling. 

Ps Spectacular Career—The Toni Co.’s 
career has been short and spectacular. 
It was started in 1944 by R. Neison 
Harris and Irving B. Harris, who put 
one of the first cream waves on the 
market. The boys tossed the cream into 
a kit containing a handful of curlers 
and a neutralizer (a chemical which 
removes the waving compound). From 
their headquarters in St. Paul, they put 
the kit in stores throughout the state, 
to retail for $1.25. 

The idea caught on fast—partly be- 

cause it was perfectly timed. During 
the war, beauty operators went into bet- 
ter-paying war industries. Some 20% to 
25% of the beauty shops in the U.S. 
had to shut down; in the rest it was 
hard to get appointments with hair- 
dressers who were sometimes poorly 
trained anyway. l’o most women, the 
cheap, convenient home kits were just 
the answer they needed. 
e Continued Growth—Since the war, 
sales have continued to grow by leaps 
and bounds. Beauty shop operators have 
become so alarmed they have even tried 
to have home-waving outlawed. 

Of the myriad companies that went 
after the market, Toni is well in the 
lead (it claims to have 90% of the 
home-permanent business). By 1946, it 
had national distribution; now its own 
sales force of 100 men calls on retail 


‘outlets every 90 days. Net profits for 


the first 10 months of the current fiscal 
period are estimated at $4-million. That 
compares with $701,995 for the same 
fiscal period last year. Toni plans to 
expand its business further this year by 
adding several new products and ex- 





.. . A NEW BOSS, Joseph P. Spang, Jr., 
president of the Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
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LIFT YOUR PROFITE 
with a HYSTER 


3 REASONS FOR BUYING A 
HYSTER LIFT TRUCK NOW: 


1. You can get current delivery. 

2. Your Hyster distributor special- 
izes on lift truck service — has parts 
and factory trained mechanics. 

3. Pneumatic tires on all 7 Hyster 
models from 2000 lbs. to 30,000 


Ibs. capacity. Copecity 
Model in Lbs. 
Hyster “20” Fork Type .... 2,000 
Hyster “40” Fork Type .... 4,000 
Hyster “75” Fork Type .... 7,500 
Hyster “150” Fork Type ... 15,000 
Hyster Karry Krane .. 10,000 


Hyster ““M” Straddle Truck 12,000 
Hyster “MH” Straddle Truck 30,000 


Hyster moves fast—stacks high— 
performs surely and smoothly. Op- 
erating and maintenance costs are 
extremely low. Pneumatic tires save 
floors, are easier on loads, can go 
anywhere. See your nearest Hyster 
distributor. Write for catalogs. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


Three Factories 
2907 N. E. CLACKAMAS, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
1807 NORTH ADAMS ST., PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 
1010-07 MEYERS STREET, DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 





HYSTER “40"" — 4000 pounds 
capacity. Handles 7 out of 10 
materials handling jobs. Fast. 
High lift. Heavy duty car loader. 


See all Hyster models 

at Booth 319 and 331, 
Materials Handling Show, 
Cleveland Auditorium, 
January 12-16. 


SEE YOUR HYSTER DISTRIBUTOR FOR CURRENT DELIVERY 


ALASKA— Northern Commercial Co. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y.—-A. S. Rampell 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Rapids Handling Equipment Co. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 

A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Hyster Company 
CINCINNATI, O. 

Oral T. Carter & Associates 
CLEVELAND, O.— Morrison Company 
DALLAS, TEX.—C. H. Collier Co. 
DENVER, COLO.—Paul Fitzgerald 
DETROIT, MICH.—Bentley & Hyde 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Bentley & Hyde 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 

A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 

Electric Steel Foundry Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Central Rubber & Supply Co. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

L. S. Teague Equipment Co. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Industrial Power Equipment Co. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. —Hyster Company 
LOUISVILLE, KY.— Embry Brothers, Inc. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Hyster Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—W. S. Nott Co. 


MONTREAL, P. Q. 

A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Hyster Company of Louisiana, Inc. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. 

Eastern Industrial Sales Co. 
OTTAWA, ONT. 

A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Rapids Handling Equipment Co. of 

Philadelphia, Inc. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ.— Equipment Sales Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—Equipco Sales Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE.—Hyster Sales Co. 
ST. JOHNS, N. F.—City Service Co., Ltd. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. —Wherton L. Peters 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Arnold Machinery Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — Hyster Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. —Hyster Co. 
TORONTO, ONT. 

A. R. Williams Mchy. Co., Ltd. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 

A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 
VICTORIA, B.C. 

A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 

A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 


MOBILE, ALA.—S & T Equipment Co., Inc. YUKON TER.—Northern Commercial Co. 
in addition to above, Hyster Export Dealers are located in 30 foreign countries. 
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HOW PRODUCTION OF ROLLER 
GHAIN PINS JUMPED s00% 





meres 


THE UNION CHAIN 
AND MANUFACTURING 
CO., Sandusky, Ohio, sprocket 
chain manufacturers, had diffi- 
culty keeping roller chain pin 
production in pace with the rest 
of the chain manufacturing oper- 
ation. A bottle-neck lay in the end 
softening operation of the case 
hardened chain pins. 







E. B. Pedersen, Airco Technical tip, somewhat closer, softens the 
Sales Representative, suggested other end to a depth of %cs”. A 
oxyacetylene flame softening, subsequent operation skins the 
and with Union Chain engineers, head on the softened end of the 
devised an automatic flame case hardened pin. 

softening unit. An Airco 9903 With the exception of feeding 
torch with specially designed ex- pins into the chute, the unit is 
tensions was used. A No. 2 tip, completely automatic, depth of 
placed about 1%” away from the — softness is accurately controlled, 
%o” diameter pin, softens the cot- and pin production has in- 
tered endtoadepthof*%c«".A No.1 creased 300%. 


Technical Sales Service —though not a packaged commodity — 
is as readily available to all industry as any Airco process or 
product. If you have a metal working problem, ask to have a 
Technical Sales Division man call. Address Department BW-8085, 
Air Reduction, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. In 
Texas: Magnolia Airco Gas Products Co., Houston 1, Texas. On 
West Coast: Air Reduction Pacific Company, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


uRco) AIR REDUCTION 
— Offices in All Principal Cities 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE — ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 
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panding its advertising budget to ‘ 
million, 

One interesting point: Gillette is f 
tifying itself against a depression at 
time when its business is roaring alo: 
at top speed. Net sales for 1947 r, 
over $50-million. 


FTC DILEMMA 


The Federal Trade Commission th 
week is trying to find out how it mu 
interpret the Robinson-Patman la\ 
FTC has been operating on the bas 
that quantity discounts must be just 
fied by differences in cost of manufa 
ture, sale, or delivery. But a recen' 
court decision says, in effect, that quan 
tity discounts can be legally based o 
common sense, and that cost difference 
need not enter in. 

The latter decision was handed down 
by the Seventh Circuit Court of Ap 
peals in Chicago last summer (BW —Ju! 
5’47,p68). The court set aside an FTC 
order (1) limiting Morton Salt Co 
to quantity discounts not exceeding 5¢ 
a case and (2) prohibiting sales to any 
retailer for less than Morton charged 
wholesalers. 

Now FTC has asked the U.S. Su 
preme Court to review the decision. Th« 
FTC argument: The-R-P act flatly pro 
hibits price discrimination, except when 
quantity discounts are based on differ 
ences in cost. 

This court decision was directly op- 
posed to one made in 1939 by the Sixth 
Circuit Court of Appeals, in a case in- 
volving the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. It had interpreted the R-P act as 
prohibiting price differences based 
merely on quantity and not justified 
by differences in cost. The Supreme 
Court refused to rehear this case. 


FARMER’S PROGRAM 


Industry is well aware that the farm- 
er’s income is higher now than it has 
been at any time since World War I 
(BW —Dec.20’47,p61). Hence many a 
manufacturer plans to cultivate this 
market more deeply than ever before. 

Last week the Ford Motor Co. got 
the option on a new radio show with 
just that market in mind. ‘The company 
puts it on for the Ford Dealers of 
America—each of whom pays for the 
show over the station in ‘his area. The 
program, called “RFD America,” had 
made its bow over a Mutual. Broad- 
casting Co. network of 160 stations on 
Dec. 4. Beamed directly at the farmers, 
it is primarily a farmer's quiz show. 

Owner and producer of the program 
is Lester G. Cowan (also producer of 
“Quiz Kids’’). Ford has the rights to the 
program for all Mutual stations that will 
take it. But if a local Ford dealer doesn’t 
want it, the show is available to other 
sponsors in that area. 
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Grocery Deal 


Consolidated Grocers’ head 
buys out Rosenberg Bros., of San 
Francisco. Trade wonders where 
two operations will mesh. 


The hand of Nathan Cummings is 
reaching farther into the food business. 

Recently Cummings, the head of 
the country’s biggest wholesale grocery 
operation (Consolidated Grocers Corp., 
Chicago), announced that he had made 
another purchase: He bought out 
Rosenberg Bros. & Co. of San Fran- 
cisco, world’s biggest independent oper- 
ator in dried fruits and tree nuts. This is 
Cummings’ first outright purchase of a 
grocery concern that isn’t primarily a 
distributor. 

Cummings carefully stated that he 
bought Rosenberg as a part of Cum- 
mings Corp., of which he is owner and 
president. In other words, Rosenberg 
isn't to be part of the Consolidated em- 
pire. 

e Cost—Cummings paid $18-million for 
Rosenberg. He becomes president of the 
company. Arthur C. Oppenheimer, for 
many years Rosenberg’s president and 
general manager, will stay on as general 
manager and be chairman of the board. 

Cummings will push the company’s 
plans for repackaging its products and 
speeding up its operations. Rosenberg 
sales were $75,955,450 for the year 


HEADS FUR FIRM 


Howard A. Fox, new president of I. J. Fox, 
Inc., succeeds his father as head of a retail 
fur business said to be the largest in the 
world. The late I. J. Fox died on Dec. 17. 

Howard Fox joined the company at the 
end of the war after serving four years as a 
Navy fighter pilot. Since then he has been 
a vice-president. 
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The Symbol of QUALITY 
in Grinding Wheels. .. 


ee 





NORTON ABRASIVES 





eR TEATS 


HIS symbol means a wheel made in 
the world’s largest grinding wheel 


manufacturing plant. 


it means a wheel made by skilled workers 
— 10% of them Norton employees for 


25 years or more. 


It means a wheel backed by the most 
extensive research facilities in the grind- 


ing wheel industry. 


lt means a wheel especially suited to 
each of your grinding jobs — expertly 
selected by one of the country-wide staff 


of Norton abrasive engineers. 


it means lowest grinding costs for you. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


(Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y. is a Norton Division) 











)) HOW TO RUN CIRCLES 


JJ AROUND COMPETITION 


In most plants, handling costs are too high. Reduce handling costs 
and you reduce production costs . . . reduce production costs and you 
increase profit margins . . . and increased profit margins always give 
you a head start on competition. 





Let’s go back to the beginning: You can reduce handling costs to a 
minimum with a Towmotor Fork Lift Truck, designed for 24-hour, 


full-power service . . . lifting, transporting and stacking all types 
of materials and products throughout production and distribution, 


There’s a Towmotor Fork Lift Truck or Accessory that can bring your 
handling costs down. Send for a Pocket Catalog. 


Send for Special Bulletins Describing the Towmotor 


UNLOADER © UPENDER ¢ SCOOP © CRANE ARM? RAM 
EXTENSION FORKS © EXTENSION BACKREST 
OVERHEAD GUARD 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION 


PIVISION 2, 1226 EAST 152ND STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 





| TOWMOT O R FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


7 and TRACTORS 






RECEIVING ° PROCESSING ° STORAGE ° DISTRIBUTION 
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ended May 31, 1947. Aside from dri 
fruits and edible nuts, the compa 
handles California rice, honey, and dr: 
beans. Its business runs well ahead 
the big co-ops in these fields, 

e FTC Interest—-How big a fac 
Cummings is in the food field can 
gaged from the attention the Fed 
Trade Commission has paid him. Ri: 
after the beginnings of Consolidat 
FTC issued a complaint against 
company, charging unlawful acquisit: 
of capital stock of three of its major co 
petitors in the wholesale grocery fic 

Consolidated met the complaint 

returning the stock to the three corpo: 
tions—Western Grocer Co, (Marsha!'- 
town, Iowa); Reid Murdoch & Co. 
(Chicago); Dannemiller Grocery (¢ 
(Canton, Ohio). These in turn ga\ 
Consolidated unconditional conveyanc: 
and transfers of their assets. Becau 
Section 7 of the Clayton act says not! 
ing about assets, the FTC was thu 
forced to dismiss its complaint (BW- 
Feb.15’47,p75). 
e Sales Boom—Currently, the Consoli- 
dated empire is booming. The compan 
had net sales of $141,690,069 for the 
year ended June 30, 1947. Almost half 
of its total sales are said to be from its 
own manufactured products. These in 
clude those sold under its own Jack 
Sprat label. Most of the grocery prod- 
ucts that the company makes or con- 
verts are canned foods. 

From the days when he owned C. D. 

Kenny Co., Baltimore wholesale grocery 
house, and nucleus of the present big 
combination, Cummings’ philosophy has 
been to build up the independent te- 
tailer. That means giving him bargains 
in nationally advertised food products, 
selling him plenty of Consolidated’s 
own brands. The stress in the latter 
case is on the company’s quality canned 
foods. The retailer can sell these at a 
higher profit margin, thus offset the slim 
margins he gets from sales of branded 
products (BW —Feb.23’46,p80). 
e Widening a Market—In recent weeks 
Consolidated Grocers has been toying 
with the idea of expanding its Jack Sprat 
line. The aim: to build a wider market 
through brand identification in con- 
sumer minds. The method: Get retail- 
ers in areas which Consolidated serves to 
go into a new type of voluntary chain 
organization, probably to be named Jack 
Sprat stores, Such a chain could total 
from 10,000 to 25,000 stores. That 
would upset some applecarts in the big 
voluntary chain field; and it would make 
the big corporate chains look to another 
source of competition. 

Where the Rosenberg operation will 
fit into the Cummings’ Consolidated 
operation is a matter of trade conjecture 
at the moment. Rosenberg has packed 
without favor for big chains and whole- 
salers alike. The new Rosenberg or- 
ganization will want to preserve the 
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Here's 


On Tomorrow s Unit Heaters, 


Sa 


ay’s Lesson 


















metallic bond which permanently seals the flanged 
collars of fins (A) to tubes (B) . . . prevents corro- 
sion . . . assures you extra years of high heat trans- 
fer efficiency, lasting performance satisfaction. 
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1. Consider construction—Modine gives you a 2. Take a peek at performance — Modine 


scientifically planned heat distribution gives you heat 
where and when you want it. You get the exact tem- 
peratures you want because Modine air velocities and 
air volumes are carefully related to your needs. 











HORIZONTAL 
TYPE 








3. Remember suspension—Patented center sup- 
ply and: return connections mean you can suspend 
Modine Horizontal Units directly from the supply 
line with savings up to $10 per unit. Complete 
safety. No expensive supports. No extra labor costs. 


4. Measure the need—Modine's integrated unit 
heater line gives you 3 types with 47 basic capacities. 
1) Horizontal Type for general applications. 2) Ver- 
tical Type for overhead use. 3) Power Throw Type 
for special high velocities. 























When you buy Modine, you buy the quality 
unit heater that’s years ahead in engineering 


4Ny 
and design. Built to meet almost all the space Yes,” Wiregr” AcUniy i? 
heating requirements of modern industrial and Mea trey cS a 
commercial buildings, Modines give you mod- q Ma Ling oi! the . hy 
ern beauty, plus the finest in modern perform- a ei e0s5 att og 4 
ance and construction. Get all the facts from “Oke 5 $ aT ue Mog; 
Modine’s representative listed in the ““Where- I | City r “Ompjase # ing 


to-Buy-it’’ section of your phone book. Or fn 


send in coupon at right. 
UNIT 


Modine H EATERS 


1?) 



















Builders of the Machines 
of America’s maching 








that wraP 80% 
wrapped produ“ 


A package improvement is often the most effec- 
tive way to lower selling costs. And, if executed 
by modern machine methods, the improved 
package can frequently be turned out at a pro- 
duction saving, too... That's why it pays to 
consult an experienced machinery manufac- 
turer in the early stages of your planning. 

As makers of the wrapping machines that 
handle the majority of America’s machine- 
wrapped products, we are familiar with modern 
trends and the most advanced methods of pro- 
ducing outstanding packages economically. Of 
equal importance, we have the machines to do 
the job—over 80 models, most of which can be 
adapted to numerous forms of wrapping. 

So why not do as so many other manufac- 
turers are doing today? Put your problem up 
to “Package”’. 

PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, Springfield 7, Mass. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND ATLANTA —- DENVER 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE TORONTO 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter‘Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our matelaaliales 











wide market enjoyed by the origi: 
company. After the sale a Rosenb< 
bulletin notified all company brok 
here and abroad that sales policies 
unchanged. 

e New Giant?—But some day the Cu 
mings genius for integration might w 
pull Rosenberg into a combined man 
facturing operation, probably with son 
of Consolidated’s present big cannii 
facilities. The result could be anoth 
giant in the food processing field. 


CURTIS ADDS PATTERNS 


Country Gentleman magazine 
going into the dress-pattern busine: 
That announcement by the Curtis Pu! 
lishing Co, last week caused raised ey: 
brows among people who take the mag 
zine’s title literally. But it was no pai 
dox. 

For the Country Gentleman has lon; 
had a section, totaling about one-third 
of the book, which it calls “Countr 
Gentlewoman.” In publishing circk 
those pages are considered a big bulwark 
of the magazine’s 2-million circulation 

Patterns (for 25¢) of models shown 
each month will be offered starting with 
the January issue. The decision stemmed 








STYLED FOR SHOPPERS 


Collector's item for the bag-saving house- 
wife is this new carry-home package. Put 
out by Dan River Mills, the container holds 
two bed sheets, has a slip-out handle for 
easy carrying. Floral designs in pastels repre- 
sent the eight different brand names of the 
company’s sheets and pillow cases. The pack- 
age will save wrapping time in the stores, 
make an attractive front for counter displays. 
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from the volume of mail that Fashion 
Editor Mary Grace Ramey got from farm 
and ranch women. ‘These inquiries also 
served as a sample poll on the types of 
clothing which their readers like. Pat- 
terns are manufactured by Duart Pat- 
tern Co. 

This is the first time since Curtis took 
over the 100-year-old Country Gentle- 
man in 1911 that patterns have been 
offered. But it is not the rank depar- 
ture from Curtis policy that Holiday’s 
liquor advertisements were (BW —Oct. 
11’47,p66). Ladies Home Journal had 
a pattern department years ago. 

Country Gentleman is third runner in 
the Curtis stable, comparing with Sat- 
urday Evening Post’s 4-million circula- 
tion, the Journal’s 5-million, and Holli- 
day’s 800,000. 


AD COMBINATIONS BACK 


Four leading food industry organiza- 
tions plan to beat January retail sales 
slowdowns through a joint operation. 
They will combine their advertising and 
promotion resources in campaigns push- 
ing their products. ‘These programs will 
include more than 95-million newspaper 
and magazine advertising impressions, 
most of them in color, plus coast-to- 
coast radio coverage. 

Participants: Pillsbury Mills, Minne- 
apolis, which will push its enriched flour 
in a “Boston Peach Cream Dessert”; Cal- 
ifornia Cling Peach Advisory Board, fea- 
turing canned cling peaches; the Can 
Manufacturers Institute, stressing a 
whole meal of canned foods; and the 
American Meat Institute, pushing 
canned corned beef hash. 

Pillsbury and the Cling Peach Board 
will combine forces in newspaper and 
magazine advertising, mostly in color, 
in January and February. The Can 
Manufacturers’ Institute will use four- 
color magazine ads in February. The 
American Meat Institute will beam the 
meal combination on Fred Waring’s 
program over 161 NBC stations. 

The program signals the return of ad- 
vertising combinations in the food in- 
dustry. This practice went out of favor 
during war years, but the return of com- 
petition among branded foods is begin- 
ning to bring it back. 


FIELD-HILTON DEAL 


Marshall Field & Co. has eon- 
tracted to supply the entire Hilton 
Hotel chain with all its furnishings 
and general supplies. The agreement, an- 
nounced recently, provides for Field’s 
contract division to buy for the 18 Hil- 
ton Hotels virtually every piece of equip- 
ment they use. ‘Included: linens, bed- 
ding, carpets, furniture, china, silver- 
ware, draperies, soap, kitchen gear, etc. 
Only foods and beverages used in the 
hotels will not be bought by Field’s. 
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WHERE 11 
WERE NEEDED BEFORE 





1500-ton H-P-M 
FASTRAVERSE 
Press installed at 
Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., cut steel whee! 
production cost. 


From sheet stock to finished railroad wheels in only 3 
operations! That’s the record of the H-P-M 1500-ton 
FASTRAVERSE Press installed at Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Three Rivers, Michigan. These steel wheels for rail- 
road work cars previously required 11 separate steps to 
complete. Their H-P-M Press reduced operations to 3! 
Look what else this H-P-M Press did for Fairbanks-Morse! 
¢ Reduced man power requirements ® Reduced production 
costs ¢ Reduced maintenance costs ¢ Reduced floor space. 

Look at H-P-M’s production record on this extremely 
heavy stamping job. 
¢ First operation—100 per hour © Second operation—129 
per hour @ Third operation—144 per hour. 

All these advantages, plus the fact that Fairbanks- 
Morse has experienced no down time since the H-P-M 
Press was installed six years ago, clearly demonstrate 
the ability of H-P-M All-Hydraulic Presses to tackle any 
metal-working job... whether it’s difficult or routine. 
H-P-M Presses will cut your costs, too. Write today. 





THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


1000 Marion Road e Mount Gilead, Ohio, U. S. A. 

Branch Offices in New York, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, O., Detroit, 

Pittsburgh and Chicago. Representatives in other paseo cities, 
Export Dept: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Cable—“Hydraulic” 
Bulletin 4706 shows how H-P-M FASTRAVERSE Presses 
save you time and money. Write today for your copy, |" =a 





FING PRODUCTION WITH HYDRAULICS SINCE 1877 
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Handful of Power 
for Grinding 


@ This Keller Rotary Grinder is just one of a 
complete line of pneumatic grinders designed 
for continuous high-speed production, where 
a high rate of metal removal is required. 


Sizes available will accommodate all classes 
of work requiring a portable grinder, including 
grinding iron and steel castings, billets, large 
dies, acetylene and electric welds, automobile 
bodies and fenders, and removing paint, scale, 
and rust with wire brushes. 

Precisien ball-bearing spindle mountings 
meet all radial and thrust load conditions. 
Governor control insures constant speed with 
increased power under load. Write for com- 
plete details. 


=" 


% KELLER 
a a 
ques QM tmee 


KELLER TOOL COMPANY 
4801 Harbor Street Grand Haven, Michigan 








PRODUCTION 





MANMADE LIGHTNING strikes plane, leaves occupants unharmed. Greater civilian 
safety will result from Air Force experiments at Minneapolis’ Transients Research Institute 


Reconverting War Research 


The military need for new offensive and defensive weapons 


resulted in a flood of new materials, new products, new techniques 


Now most of these are being turned to peacetime use. 


What has happened to the numerous 


techniques, materials, and products de- 
veloped for war use? Has industry been 


able to convert wartime developmental 


research to peacetime use? 
e Afirmative—The answer is “yes, in 
most cases.” Industry has been able 
to capitalize on the huge federal sums 
spent to insure adequate weapons for 
victory. Many of these new things 
would have become available over a 
period of time, if war had not come 
along. But war put the heat on scien- 
tists, forced them to explore every 
known avenue of science for possible 
offensive and defensive use. With war, 
too, industry got the research benefit 
of government money, was drawn into 
many new fields that in peace would 
have been economically unsound. 
Thus, although war puts the brakes 
on fundamental research (BW —Oct. 
18’47,p68), it does spur the kind of de- 
velopmental activity that can be bene- 
ficial in the long run. 
e Survey—As 1947 ended, both indus- 
try and government could point to a 
long list of “research reconversion” ac- 
complishments. This week Product En- 
gineering (a McGiaw-Hill publication) 
released the results of a comprehensive 


survey on peacetime applications ot 
war-born products. Highlighted are 
atomic benefits, materials progress, elec 
tronic advances, and medical innova- 
tion. 


Atomic Research 


By far the biggest of wartime re- 
search programs was the one that led 
to splitting the atom. Of its peace- 
time results, the best publicized has 
been the development and use of radio- 
active isotopes of common elements— 
byproducts of the atomic pile (BW— 
Dec.6’47,p56): Minute quantities of 
various materials can be “tagged” with 
these radioactive substances; they can 
then be traced by using a Geiger coun- 
ter or a similar device. 

e Two Fields—These isotopes are in 
use today in two major fields—medical 
and industrial. In medicine they are 
used to trace the movement of various 
chemicals and substances through the 
body, and to treat some diseases. For 
instance: Radio-iron is used to “tag” 
blood cells for the study of anemia; 
tadio-carbon to tag a cancer-producing 
body chemical; radio-iodine to treat 
cancer of the thyroid; radio-gold and 
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G. E. JET engines for Air Force point way 


to gas turbines for marine and railroad use 





BOMBER HEATER tums into house 


warmer in Stewart-Warner’s adaptation 
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PROXIMITY FUSE enables fire fighters to 
explode water bombs at height they want 
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Four decades of experience stand back of 





Fort Wayne’s eminence as one of the 
nation’s oldest and largest manufacturers 
engaged solely in the design and production 
of corrugated hbre boxes and corrugated paper products. 

Today this fund of experience is an invaluable asset in our 
one specialized function —the manufacture of containers and 
corrugated paper products that deliver laboratory controlled 
quality to the shippers of America. Specialized knowledge ts 
applied daily in achieving controlled uniformity of container 
strength, materials and performance ...in arriving at the one best 


solution to any and every container problem of the modern shipper. 


Jol Wiye 
CORRUGATED PAPER COMPANY 


General Offices: 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


Plants: 
Rochester, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Hartford City, Indiana 


Wills: 
Hartford City, Indiana 
Vincennes, Indiana 
Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Ill. + Pittsburgh, Penna. - New York, N. Y. + Rochester, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. » Jamestown, N. Y. - York, Penna. - Cleveland, Ohio - Lima, Ohio 


Dayton, Ohio - Cincinnati, Ohio - Muncie, Ind. + Indianapolis, Ind. 


FABRICATION RATING 
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THE SPIKES 
Dig tn 
FOR 
Better Traction 





Campbell 
Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains 





give better traction 





and longer life! 





Like the spikes on golf shoes, the ex- 
clusive, patented* saw-tooth lugs of 
Campbell Lug-Reinforced Chains 
dig right into ice and snow for the 
grip that means quick starts and 
safe stops—they put an end to dan- 
gerous slip and skid. The tough, 
long-wearing steel and one-piece 
construction mean increased mileage. 
This winter, drive safely with 


Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains! 
International Chain & Mfg. Company, 
York, Pennsylvania. 


THE CHAIN WITH THE SAW TOOTH GRIP 


*U 6. Pat. No. 2,093,547—Canadian Pat. No. 223,568 
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PENICILLIN, developed in war, is now mass produced by Pfizer for civilians 


tadio-manganese to treat chronic forms 
of leukemia and Hodgkin’s disease. 

A typical industrial use: in studying 
the effect of friction. A tiny quantity 
of radioactive steel is incorporated in 
one of two rubbing surfaces—a bearing 
for instance (BW —Mar.8’47,p28); the 
tracers can detect the transfer of as lit- 
tle as one-millionth of an ounce of 


metal from one surface to the other. 
Other industrial uses: to study oil-field 
underground structures; to analyze the 
molecular structure of alloys; to meas- 
ure the sulphur and phosphorous con- 
tent of iron and steel. 











BABY LUNG, Wright Field device to re- 
vive air pilots, finds new use for polio victims 


e Tools—But postwar benefits of atomic 
research are by no means limited to 
isotopes. Machines and methods used 
in the atomic program are finding post- 
war applications, too. An “extremely 
oh eiata, pump was developed by 
Manhattan District engineers; it pro- 
duces a state of emptiness hitherto 
thought impossible. Today it is helping 
to develop new coating techniques for 
plastics and metals, and to produce bet- 
ter vacuum tubes and cables for high-fre- 
quency radio and television equipment. 

An improved type of leak-detector 
was developed by the atomic researchers 

















TINY TUBE for proximity fuse is adapted 
for Sylvania’s cigarette-pack-size radio 
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' YOU furnish 


the 


LYON METAL 


General Offices: 


steel 


If you can supply us with 12 to 24 gauge sheet steel, 
we will supply you pound for pound with any selection 


of Lyon standard products now in production. 


Or, we will manufacture to your specifications, in Lyon 
production run quantities, assemblies, sub-assemblies, 
or parts in gauges No. 8 and lighter up to No. 30. 


LYON will make 


the product 


—AND YOU GET PROMPT DELIVERY 


PRODUCTS, *(*NCORPORATED 
110 Monroe Avenve, Avrora, tttinoi’s 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 








A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 





@ Shelving eKitchen Cabinets Filing Cabinets Storage Cabinetse Conveyors Tool Stands «Flat Drawer Files 

e lockers e Display Equipment ¢Cabinet Benches Bench Drawers eShop Boxes eService Carts Tool Trays «Tool Bcxes 

e Wood Working Benches «Hanging Cabinets Folding Chairs °Work Benches Bar Racks Hopper Bins «© Desks @ Sorting Files 

© Economy Locker Racks ¢Welding Benches Drawing Tables © Drawer Units Bin Units @ Parts Cases © Stools elroning Tables 
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Keatons Why 

| THE Fésenell DRY SCRUBBER 

CLEANS FASTER... More Thoroughly 


A unique combination of labor-saving features is 
responsible for the greater speed and thorough- 
ness with which the Finnell Dry Scrubber cleans 
grease-caked floors. 

































Equipped with two powerful scarifying brushes, 
this Finnell digs through and , sg: loosens 
the most stubborn coatings of dirt, oil, grease, 
and shavings—as the special couplings 8 
brushes to floor irregularities, to get into inden- 
tations and grooves that rigid coupling brushes 
would pass over and miss. 


To re-sharpen the brushes of the Finnell Dry 
Scrubber, simply flip the switch. That reverses 
the motion of the brushes and re-sharpens them 
automatically . . . while working. Eliminates 
the need for frequent changing of brushes by 
hand in order to maintain a good cutting edge. 


Low construction makes it easy to clean around 
and beneath equipment, and the adjustable han- 
dle adapts the machine to operator’s height for 
most effective working position. 


\, Various types and sizes of wire scarifying brushes are 
) interchangeable in the brush rings of this Finnell and, 
} with other brush rings, the machine can be used for 
} wet scrubbing, steel-wooling, waxing. and polishing. 
Ruggedly constructed. Has heavy duty G. E. Motor, 
oversize Timken Roller Bearings. special bronze 
worm gears, leak-proof gear case. 


For free floor survey, consultation, or literature. 
phone or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3801 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


) 


Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / CITIES 
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to guard against leaks of dangerou 
radioactive gases. It is proving valuab| 
to industry in checking the operatio: 
of hermetically sealed gas systems—lik 
those in instruments and in refrigerat 
ing devices. 
e Fluorine Chemicals—Another atom: 
“byproduct” was the taming of th 
unruly element, fluorine. For years, it 
compounds were known to have in 
portant potential industrial value. Bu 
they were too dangerous to work with 
Now that the atomic researcher: 
have solved this problem, several nev 
classes of compounds are being devel 
oped. One of these is the fluorocarbon 
—organic compounds of fluorine whic! 
neither burn nor react with any com 
mon chemicals. They will probably ap 
pear as superior lubricants and grease, 
as new plastics such as tetrafluoroeth, 
lene, in improved paints and insecti 
cides. 


New Materials 


Aside from atomic energy, some of 

the most significant advances stemming 
from war work lie in the field of ma 
terials. To insure the development of 
a workable jet engine (picture, page 57), 
researchers were faced with the prob- 
lem of finding new alloy materials 
capable of withstanding the intense 
heat and stresses such engines develop 
Out of this work came a new set of 
alloys for industry: the superalloys (BW 
—Feb.16’46,p40). Such alloys contain 
high percentages of nickel, chromium. 
and cobalt, along with tungsten, molyb- 
denum, and titanium. Besides their 
use in gas-turbine blades, industry can 
adapt such high-strength alloys to jobs 
on steam turbines, superchargers, and 
similar products. 
e Welding Electrodes—Another exam- 
ple: welding of armor plate—extremely 
hard, heat-treated materials—was a 
tough proposition. Conventional weld- 
ing electrodes did not produce satisfac- 
tory welds. The War Metallurgy Com- 
mittee assigned the problem to various 
research laboratories. 

Result: a new series of “ferritic”’ 
(iron-bearing) ‘electrodes, that will find 
peacetime uses in the manufacture of 
many welded metal products. The 
electrodes permit the use of new “hard- 
enable” steels in machine construction; 
they will help the enameled-wear indus- 
try, because it is now possible to enamel 
over a welded structure. 

e New Kinds of Rubber—In the non- 
metal field, both rubber and plastics 
were improved. 

Cellular rubber, used during the war 
to protect men in combat tanks, has re- 
markable cushioning properties. One 
peacetime use is to protect delicate in- 
struments during shipping. 

War work also made rubber—nor- 
mally a nonconductor of electricity— 
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into a conducting material. Sheets of 
such rubber warm up when electricity 
passes through them. U.S. Rubber Co. 
is now promoting the use of sheets of 
this rubber for radiant heating elements 
in homes, to eliminate furnaces, pipes, 
and radiators. The conducting sheets, 
about 4 ft. square, are sandwiched be- 
tween sheets-of insulating material. A 
seven-room house could be fitted with 
Uskon sheets for heating for about 
$1,000. 

e Plastics, ‘T'oo—One sample of plastics 
progress is polyethylene. When very 
high-frequency radio devices were being 
designed, there was a definite need for 
a plastic that was a good electrical in- 
sulator. Polyethylene was the result. 
The material has another useful prop- 
erty: It resists chemicals. So today it 
is used both for electrical applications 
and as a packaging material. 

The wartime synthetic rubber pro- 
gram, which required great quantities 
of the chemical, styrene, has tremen- 
dously speeded up the application of 
polystyrene plastics. 

To the list of materials accomplish- 
ments can be added: 

e The silicone materials—half organic, 
half inorganic—with great heat and 
chemical resistance, got into commer- 
cial production during the war. These 
materials (BW—Mar.29’47,p47) have a 
big potential in the lubricating, paint, 
molding, and textile-treatment fields. 

e Synthetic lubricants that withstand 
heat and cold were developed at the 
Naval Research Laboratory. 

e Nonflammable hydraulic fluids for 
aircraft control systems were com- 
pounded at the same laboratory. 

e Shark-repellants, first devised to pro- 
tect downed airmen, will some day find 
a civilian use. They’re being tried out 
now on an African beach. 


Electronic Research 


Many of the peacetime uses of elec- 
tronics arc well-known. One of these is 
the use of radar to make blind flying 
and blind airplane landings safer (BW— 
Jan.4’47,p38). But there are several 
other developments that have also 
proved their value since the war. 
¢ Fuse—The proximity fuse was devel- 
oped during the war to explode a bomb 
or shell at a preset distance from the 
target. It has found several peacetime 
uses. Among them: It helps fight forest 
fires by exploding water “bombs” be- 
fore they hit the ground (picture, page 
57); General Electric uses it as a warn- 
ing device to help control traffic in lab- 
oratory hallways (BW —Jul.26’47,p56). 

To make the proximity fuse work, a 
radio tube far smaller than those in 
existence had to be developed. The 
result: a vacuum tube not much bigger 
than a grain of rice (picture, page 58). 
Using these tiny tubes, Sylvania Electric 
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HE long, tough cotton fibers 

in Parsons Papers for record- 

keeping sheets and cards take 
the years in their stride. Such paper 
is usable and legible far longer than 
if it were made with less durable 
materials. 


Not only does cotton fiber paper 
last longer, but it wears better, 
doesn’t fade or discolor, stands more 
erasing and, in stationery and 
letters, marks yours as a quality 
organization. These are the five 
points of superiority of Parsons 


cotton fiber paper. 





Parsons Cotton Fiber Paper 
Keops the Records 







All records, whether on cards or 
sheets, in bound, loose-leaf, visible, 
or machine systems will be easier 
and more economical to maintain, 
safer for longer, and have greater 
legibility, on cotton ‘ber paper. 


Remeraber, it pays to pick Parsons. 
Bonds, ledgers and indexes are 
available in a wide, economical 
range of colors and weights. Your 
records and cards will be more useful 
to you if you insist on the paper 
with the five points of superiority. 
Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 


It Pays to Pick 


PARSONS 


a POU RS 
Made with New Cotton Fibers 
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Mr. EXECUTIVE: = 


7 .pePUP: PRODUCTION 


Automatically! 













with PERMAFLEX 
HARD MASTIC FLOORING 


Resurface your old, cold, hard, rough, dusty, cement, wood and wood block floors, 
aisles, platforms, walks and drives. 
BONDS PERFECTLY—USE INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR 


NO INTERFERENCE WITH 
PRODUCTION 
WHILE INSTALLING 
No Dust, Chipping, Finish Right up to Machine Bases. 
FLOORS RESURFACED with “PERMAFLEX 
Automatically PEP-UP PRODUCTION 
PERMANENTLY 
Non Tiring Dustproof A > 
vem, Ste. Freet Pay ni od square inch. 
wiet, Fas re Resi =“ - 7 
mybbions orceer now in | watatcansmnsa. PrereRUay. | 


General Motors, General Electric, United States Steel, Republic Steel, Beth- 
lehem Steel, Western Electric, R.C.A., Crane Company, N.Y. Central R.R., 
Pennsylvania R.R., Reading 


Free Practical Demonstration In Your Plant! 
Write Today for Full information! 


INDUSTRIAL FLOOR SPECIALISTS FOR 30 YEARS 


PERMAFLEX PRODUCTS CO. 








MASTICS 
areas RUT and DENT 
der 200 nds 


esurtac 
will not rut under un 
3,000 Ibs. per 


PP ae page ll OLD 


because they care 


per square inch. 














PHILA. 22, PA. OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








whe! language is spoken in his home? 


KANSAS offers you a pool of intelligent, experi- 
BS enced, capable labor with a record that is free from 
radicalism, agitation and strife. Kansas labor is 
97% American born, largely rural in origin and 
entirely unresponsive to radical leadership and 
mass emotionalism. No interpreter is needed to 
speak to or for Kansas labor . . . the language is 
plain American and the thinking is American. 
Kansans are accustomed to work, and to the idea 
that reward follows effort. They realize that the 
interests of Labor and Industry are inseparable. That 
is why there has not been a serious work stoppage in 
Kansas in more than a quarter century. That is why 
you may profit by considering a move to Kansas. 








THIS COMMISSION 


WILL BE GLAD TO 
ASSEMBLE FACTS AND 


FIGURES PERTAINING TO 
YOUR INDUSTRY 
UPON REQUEST 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
KANSAS 812-8 HARRISON STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 


uv 
REA cers INDUSTRY HALF WAY 
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Co. has made a complete radio abou: 
the size of a package of cigarettes. Th: 
tubes will also be used to make “in 
visible” hearing aids. 

e Man-Made Lightning—Just before th« 
war, General Electric learned to mak« 
artificial lightning; it exhibited it at th: 
New York World’s Fair in 1939. Dur 
ing the war, this discovery was used to 
test the effects of real lightning on 
planes, and to find ways ys protecting 
planes against lightning (picture, page 
56). The lessons learned in this re 
search are now being put to good use in 
civilian aviation. 

Among the many other peacetime 
adaptations of wartime electronic devel- 
opments: printed radio circuits, which 
save assembly time, improve set opera- 
tion (BW —Feb.23’46,p19); cooking 
with high-frequency waves (BW—Feb. 
2’46,p32); mapping with radar; the use 
of radar on ships. 


Medical Advances 


The strides made in wartime medi- 
cine are directly applicable to peacetime 
use. Well-known, but important, are: 
e Mass-production techniques for mak- 
ing penicillin (picture, page 58); 

e Discovery of streptomycin; 

e Application of mustard gas to cancer 
treatment; 

¢ New antimalarial compounds: chloro- 
quine, pentaquine, paludrine; 

e New insecticides, rodenticides, plant- 
growth regulators; 

e The Air Forces’ “baby lung” (pic- 
ture, page 58), which is being used as 
a temporary aid in infantile paralysis 
epidemics; and 

e The oximeter, which shows when the 
oxygen in the blood stream reaches dan- 
gerously low levels. 


Other Fields 


War research has been responsible 
for progress in the application of super- 
sonics. These high-frequency sound 
waves were originally studied for their 
death-dealing properties. But now they 
are being directed toward useful peace- 
ful applications. Among these: inspec- 
tion of metal products for flaws; killing 
bacteria; homogenizing; paint-mixing; 
speeding chemical processes; removing 
dust from the air. Supérsonics is also 
helping the blind in a device called the 
obstacle detector. 

In other ways, too, the individual is 
benefiting from war research. For ex- 
ample, Stewart-Warner, during the war, 
developed a compact high-output gaso- 
line heater for bombers. That same 
basic device, converted to gas or fuel 
oil, is available today for home heating 
(picture, page 57). A suitcase-size fur- 
nace can heat a four- to five-room house, 
fits between walls or in a closet, requires 


no cellar. 
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Who builds more types and sizes of presses 
than any other company? ........ 


EVERY TYPE AND SIZE PRESS—MECHANICAL OR HYDRAULIC 
—is built by Bliss for blanking, forming, drawing or forging 
metal into an endless variety of products...farm equipment, 


household appliances, railroad equipment, automotive and 
electrical parts and toys. If it can be made of pressed metal 


—Bliss builds a press to make it... better. 


A battery of Bliss 750-ton Enclosed 2-Point Presses forming automobile 
bumpers in a leading plant. 


Who is the world’s largest independent 


builder of container machinery? .. 


IF YOU'RE PLANNING TO BUILD A CAN-MAKING PLANT or 
intend to increase your production by adding new equip- 
ment, Bliss can help you. We can quote a plant complete, 
or separately on machines for large and small volume pro- 
duction of containers for fruits, vegetables, milk, spices, 
powders and meats; for petroleum products, paints and 
varnishes, cosmetics and drugs. 


Bliss Can Tester checks air-tightness of cans, rejects faulty cans auto- 
matically. 


Who is one of the leading builders of 
rolling mill equipment? ......... 


NO ROLLING MILL PROBLEM IS TOO LARGE FOR BLISS’ 


EXTENSIVE FACILITIES. Leading companies the world over 
have raised output and reduced costs with Bliss sheet and 


strip mills and accessories. Bliss builds two-, three-, and 
four-high mills for hot and cold rolling, single stand re- 


versing or tandem operations for ferrous or non-ferrous 
applications as well as cluster mills and a complete line of 
accessories. 


Entry side of 21” x 50” x 72” Bliss Four-High Mill for cold reducing 
of aluminum. 


Why it pays to put your problem up fo........ 


Only a company of BLISS’ scope can: 

1, Offer you the research facilities necessary to work 
out your individual problem. 

2. Maintain world-wide sales and service staffs. 

3. Through quantity production pass on to you the 
benefits of low-cost, efficient manufacture of a wide 
range of standard equipment. 


E,W. BLISS COMPANY 


WORKS AT: Toledo, Cleveland, Salem, Ohio; Hastings, Michigan; 
Englewood, N. J.; Derby, England; St. Oven sur Seine, France, 
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How to send your INQUIRY 


to assure quick action 


The more we know about your require- 
ments, the better able we will be to help 
you meet them. We suggest you send us 
samples or dimension drawings of the 
articles you plan to manufacture, the esti- 
mated production per hour and any other 
pertinent information about how you plan 
to manufacture these products. 


DETROIT 2, MICH. 
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Jim and Tom were friends and next-door neighbors. Their 
wives exchanged family “news” while their kids went off 
to school together. They worked at the same plant, though 
at different locations. . . . This particular morning neither 
Jim nor Tom suspected that, an hour later, Jim would be 
rushed to the hospital with a mangled right arm that 


had to be amputated. ... 


ERIOUS accidents — some of 

them fatal—occur in industrial 
plants or on large construction proj- 
ects every day. With today’s high 
production and construction activi- 
ties, a carefully planned program 
of accident prevention such as our 
experienced Safety Engineers have 
developed for many companies, is 
increasingly important. 


As insurers, it is our job to 
provide this vital service of sav- 
ing lives and limbs, thereby im- 
proving employee morale, con- 
serving man-hours, and helping 
to reduce insurance costs. 

This is only one of the modern 
insurance services available to 
your organization through our 
agents or your broker. 














NEW PRODUCTS 














Twist Stopper 


Keeping electrical cords from twist- 
ing and curling is easy with a new 
safety swivel developed by Burlington 
Instrument Co., Burlington. fowa. The 
device is attachen <= *<-- *7d of the 
cord msiae me plug (or to direct con- 
tacts on appliances without plugs). It is 
made in two sleeve-type sections fitted 
inside each other and assembled with 
protective insulation. 

Both inner and outer sleeve assem- 
blies have swivel contacts at each end, 
held in position by springs. Terminal 
arms and points are designed so that 
each swivel contact has three contact 
points. When the unit is attached, the 
swivels are free to turn with movements 
of the cord. This is said to assure unin- 
terrupted flow of the current and to 
prevent static. 

The device installs without special 
parts. Standard «nits are made for 
125-v., 10-amp. capacities. 

e Availability: six months, 


Nail Collar 


Metal roofings and sidings are said to 
give longer service if they’re put on 
with nails using Neoprene washers. 
The washers cover ace and crevices 
around the nail holes, eliminate cor- 
rosion caused by contact of different 
metals. The manufacturer, Gora-Lee 
Corp., Stratford, Conn., also says the 
rubber seats will prevent nail “pull” 
caused by expansion and contraction 
of the metal. 

Gora-Lee reports that several nail 
manufacturers already are offering 
screw-type and straight nails equipped 
with the washer. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Heat Resistant Rubber 


Heat and oil cause little damage to 
a new type of rubber developed by B. 
F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Rose Bld 5 
Cleveland. Called Hycar P. A. (poly. 
acrylic), the rubber is made in both 
dry and latex forms. In its vulcanized 
state, it can be used in gaskets, beltings, 
oil seals, and insulation coatings. Un- 
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yulvanized, it works as an adhesive and 
as a coating or impregnant for fabrics 
and papers. 

Resembling natural pale crepe rub- 
ber, the new material) can be com- 
pounded or extruded with standard 
processing equipment. In tests it is 
said to have shown no apparent loss 
in properties after treatment at 400 F. 
for eight hours. 

e Availability: immediate in limited 
quantities. 


Quick Key Picker 


Selectom, an automatic key case, will 
spell finish to those doorstep juggling 
acts. The case holds two keys—one in 
each of its twin slots. By pushing a 
metal slide button along the slot and 
into a groove at the end of the case, 
the key is ejected and held in place for 
use. A spring-actuated button snaps the 
key out of the lock and back into the 
case after the door is opened. Differ- 
ent surfaces on the slide buttons make 
it easy to pick the right key. 

The case is made in Tenite plastic, 
has two identical halves held together 
by metal clips. A thin metal plate lies 
between the halves. To load, the parts 
are separated and a key is placed in 
each half with the button extending 
through the hole in the key. 

The case can be imprinted for use 
as an advertising premium. It’s made 
by Future Products, Inc., 5014 W. 
Erie St., Chicago 44. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Battery Doctor 


First aid for rundown auto batteries 
can be soghes easily with Batter-Up, 
a battery charger that’s installed inside 
the car. The unit can be mounted either 
in the driver’s compartment or under 
the hood. It plugs into any 110-v., a.c. 
outlet, reportedly brings batteries up to 
full charge overnight. The unit includes 
a plug-in trouble lamp that bypasses the 
car’s fuse system in case of a short- 
circuit; it can be used for on-the-road 
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Looking ror a Gerter Pump 
10 bud (lo your prod icrs,? 








THEN FIND OUT ABOUT MOYNO’S 
**PROGRESSING-CAVITY” ACTION 


If you are a builder of pump-equipped products, you should know 
what Moynos can mean to you in user satisfaction. Moynos have 
solved hundreds of industry’s toughest pumping problems—and 
they’re equally good for built-in applications. These amazing pumps 
pass particles, resist abrasives and chemicals, self-prime, reverse, 
meter flow—deliver positive pressure without pulsation . . . stand up 
where other pumps fail. 


R & M 


MIO Koy 


PROGRESSING-CAVITY 


PUMP 


A single moving part—the rotor—turns 
within a stator tocreatecontinuous “wedg- 
ing” pumping action. Moynos have no 
pistons, valves, or high-speed impellers; 
use no portion of the housing as sealing 
surface. Types and sizes for all needs. 

An informative booklet, “A Turn for 
the Better,” explains “progressing-cavity” 
pumping; gives pressures, capacities, uses. 
Write to the R & M Pump Division for 
Book No. 22BW. Distributors from coast 
to coast. 


ROBBINS e MYERS - INC. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers, No. 75 of a Series 


Pioneer and leader in the television industry, Du Mont developed 
the first cathode-ray tube, marketed the first television receiver, 
operates the world’s first television network, Like many leaders of 
industry, Du Mont has chosen a Strathmore Letterhead Paper for 
their dignified business letterhead. 


It is with modest pleasure that we add this brand-new industry to 
our collection of Strathmore friends. May we suggest that you might 
do well to look critically at your own stationery and follow so 
many examples of good business taste by having it redesigned 


on Strathmore? 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 
Thistlemark Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond. 


STRATHMORE 322222 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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repairs or as an emergency tail-light 
Schuyler Engineering Service, 455¢ 
Lincoln Ave., Chicago 25, is the manu- 
facturer. 

@ Availability: immediate. 








Work Recorder 


Increases in production averaging 
better than 10% are said to result from 


. installation of an improved control 


device, the Model X Chronolog. The 
instrument records. when, for what 
cause, and for how long a machine is 
idle. The tabulated report also shows 
the number of units produced (in feet 
or in number of pieces), and the produc- 
tion time required. 

The instrument weighs 33 Ib., meas- 
ures 8x 8x 84 in. It can reportedly be 
adapted to any production job. Chron- 
olog Inc., National Bank Bldg., Detroit 
26, is the distributor. 


P * 

Safety clips to keep fluorescent tubes 
from falling are made by General Sci- 
entific Equipment Co., 27th & Hunt- 
ingdon Sts., Philadelphia 32. 

For sports fishermen Lewis E. Hamel 
Co., Inc., Rochester 13, N. Y., makes 
a folding minnow trap in transparent 
plastic. 

A new tool, which has been devel- 
oped by Acme Tool Co., 71 West 
Broadway, New York 7, makes it easier 
to take pistons out of gasoline and diesel 
engines. 

Truckers can cut engine noise with a 
gadget that fits in the exhaust pipe be- 
tween engine and muffler. Development 
is sponsored by the Oregon Motor 
Transport Assn. 

Odorless_ disinfectant, Sterl-it, is 
“ideal for sanitizing baby garments, 
toys, and dishes.” Made by Wisconsin 
Chemical Products Co., 5117 N. 32nd 
St., Milwaukee 9. 
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NEW branch of Security-First in Los Angeles reflects a banking trend that pays off 


Bank Retails Its Services 


Modern, convenient branches of California’s Security- 
First National sell financial services over the counter, bring big 
business gain. Result: boost in capital to keep up with deposits. 


For some time the Security-First 

National Bank of Los Angeles has been 
like a growing boy wearing a suit several 
SIZES too small. Next week it has the 
prospects of acquiring bigger coat and 
pants. 
e Shareholders to Vote—On Jan. 13, the 
13,600 shareholders will vote on a 
double-barreled plan to accommodate 
Security-First’s bulging physique. It 
calls for: 

(1) Transferring $6-million from un- 
divided profits to capital stock; that will 
increase capital stock outstanding from 
$24-million to $30-million. (No stock 
dividend is planned. Instead, par value 
of each of the bank’s 1.2-million out- 
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standing shares would be upped from 
$20 to $25.) 

‘Transferring $4-million from un- 

divided profits to the surplus account, 
thereby increasing the latter to $30- 
million, 
e Plowback—If approved, the plan’s net 
effect will be to plow $10-million back 
into the business. That, of course, 
means an improvement in the capital- 
deposits ratio. 

In a notice to deetahebiiens announc- 
ing the plan, the bank commented that 
the capital increase “is warranted by 
the substantial increase in deposits.” 
Its 930,000 stockholders have stuffed 
$1.6-billion in deposits into the bank’s 









HOW TO USE 
MOVIES... 


..t0 train workers 
. to sell goods 














Now's the time to put visual aids 
to work in your business. This new 
book shows you why, when, and 
how to use them and how to su- 
pervise their production. 
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ouT! 


FILMS 


BUSINESS 


AND 


INDUSTRY 


By HENRY CLAY GIPSON 
291 pages Noted Photographer; Former As 


4 00 sociate Editor Minicam Phot 
e raph Pr tuctt D rector, I ” 













fully d 
illustrated @ A detailed, non-technical manua 
r executives, personnel and sales 
managers, advertising directors and others cor 
cerned with the application of visual —_ to t 
problems of industry It explains he to pla 
produce and put to work motior sietwes and slice 
films that tell your story re clearly, more 
fully. It shows how progressive firms use 
new method for selling their products and training 
their personnel—explains modern producing te: I 
niques——points out the trors t be guarded 


against in film productiot 


Gives you every fact you need to plan and 
produce effective motion pictures and film 
slides. 


@ Tells how modern business organizations solve 
a variety of problems with films 


@ Explains how films can help you train salesmen, 
promote sound employee relations, and merchan- 
dise your product 


® Outlines the costs and other factors in produc- 
tion. 


© Gives step-by-step description of film-making 
photography, animation, sound, etc 


@ Shows how slide films are made and used. 


10 Days Free Examination 


asasszeseseess MAIL COUPON acsssseseeees 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 
330 W. 42d St., NYC 18 


Send me Gipson’s FILMS IN BUSINESS AND INDUS- 
al 


TRY for 10 day ar ation on SDD In 10 days 
I will either ren $4. ”) ) plus a fe ents postage or 
turn the book Pe st paid Postage paid on cash order 


same return privilege 

UN i cates bec cme dadecbned ct ccctuneedscebetseneseves 
EE a cbaneebesetcs de cnvenrvedppesebeedeabdetsctes 
Clie ORE Daibi cc ccccccccses 

Company .... P ste teeeonceee 


Position ...... ‘ ...BW-1-10-48 


(For Coa price, write McGraw-Hill Co. of Canada 
Ltd., 12 Richmond Street E., Toronto 1.) 
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Typical “HEADACHE” Job 














































—vuntil this Detroit paint 
manufacturer solved it 
with a ERQDSS Lift Truck 


Moving and storing 800-pound drums of paint may not be 
spectacular work. But handling them in quantity was a back- 
breaking, space-wasting job that caused a lot of headaches 
before Rinshed-Mason Company put this ROSS LIFT TRUCK to 
work. It’s typical of the many handling jobs which almost every 
plant has to contend with—jobs which a ROSS with its all-weather, 
all-surface performance will handle a lot better and a lot faster. 

A survey of almost any plant will show up many places where 
hundreds of man-hours could be saved for productive work through 
the use of ROSS Heavy Duty LIFT TRUCKS. Six models, capacitics 
5,000 to 18,000 pounds. Hydraulic hoist, gasoline power, 


pneumatic tires. 


THE ROSS CARRIER CO. 





Rely On 
ROSS , 





300 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 





125 branches. (Five years ago depos 
totaled but $800-million.) 

© Rivalry—Security-First’s position 
southern California is roughly that of 
giant in tweeds next to a gargantua 
spangles. Everywhere that Security-F i: 
is big, Bank of America is a little bigg: 

But this situation doesn’t worry t! 
somber giant. Security-First is b 
enough for its own liking. Also, it fec 
that it has shown its huge neighbor, th 
world’s largest bank, a thing or two i: 
the realm of money-changing. 

It operates south from sun-bake: 

Fresno in mid-California to the Mex 
ican border. Despite this self-imposed! 
limitation, it has piled up $1,698,741, 
921 in resources, is the eighth largest 
bank in the U.S. In dollar value, its 
savings deposits rank third in the na- 
tion, behind only Bank of America and 
Bowery Savings in New York. In num 
ber of domestic branches (in the U.S.) 
it ranks second. 
e Modern Facilities—In a section noted 
for unconventional architecture, Secur- 
ity-First is helping to make the tradi- 
tionally austere, marble-dominated bank 
obsolete. Its new branches (picture, 
page 69) are modern, with :ow coun- 
ters, fewer bars and cages. Walls are 
painted in warm colors and windows 
are large to admit plenty of light. 

The drive-in bank, now popping up 

around the nation, was started by Secur- 
ity-First 10 years ago in Vernon, Calif., 
an industrial suburb of Los Angeles. 
When wartime building restrictions 
blocked erection of a branch in West 
Los Angeles, Security-First rented a 
fix-it shop and turned it into a bank. 
Two years later, the branch boasted 
$2-million in deposits. 
e Modern Philosophy—Into its mode:n- 
style banks, Security-First has injected 
a modern banking philosophy. It tries 
to operate branches like retail stores, 
placing emphasis on services. This idea 
developed in depression years when 
Security-First tackled the problem of 
winning suspicious, small depositors 
back to doing business with banks. 

Security-First advertised that it would 
settle estates as small as $1,000. The re- 
sult was a flood of customers who had 
thought they were too small fry for 
banks to bother with. Now Security- 
First handles the largest trust business 
west of Chicago, has lured over $100- 
million in new trust business to its 
branches for each of the last two years. 

It went after small loans for instal- 
ment buying, small businesses, and 
homes. Now 99% of its loans are less 
than $1,600. 

e Escrow Innovation — Security-First 
made another depression innovation 
pay off. That was its escrow department 
which, for a fee, serves as a clearing- 
house in real estate and other trans- 
actions. It is essentially a title-searching 
agency for protection of seller, buyer, 
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HIGH VACUUM RESEARCH 


AND ENGINEERING 





(fu ma bind the OnbWMe by qasing Wie spite 


T might pay you—as it has many 
others—to look into high vacuum, 


It was high vacuum distillation that 
brought forth the precious concen- 
trates for Vitamins A and E. High 
vacuum dehydration aids in the pro- 
duction of penicillin. High vacuum 
played a part in atomic developments. 
With high vacuum distillation, former 
waste materials from a soap manu- 
facturer are converted into valuable 
pharmaceuticals. For a perfume manu- 
facturer—thousands of dollars’ worth 
of essential oils are recovered from 
residual sludge. 

Who can say what may be born 


in a vacuum? High vacuum adapted 
to the fractionating of petroleum, to 





the processing of foods, chemicals, 
textiles, metals, plastics, electronic 
equipment, may be worth millions of 
dollars to these industries — discover 
invaluable benefits to humanity, in 
better health, better living. 

Why not learn if high vacuum 
techniques can work for you in your 
business? The first step is to send for 
booklets. Then you can judge if it is 
advantageous to investigate further 


Distmzarion Propucrs, inc. 


739 RIDGE ROAD WEST e ROCHESTER 13, N.Y. 


- So naan lis 


gt on 
wes, 





by requesting the services of DPI’s 
Experimental Department. 


To Aid Research Staffs of Industry 


DPI has designed small-sized, but 
complete, laboratory high vacuum 
stills. They are offered at nominal cost 
with the express purpose of encourag- 
ing research for broader commercial 
application of molecular distillation. 
Write for information, 






peop 


Manutac’urers of Molecular Stills and High Vacuum Equipment; Distillers of Oil-Soluble Vitamins 
and Other Concentrates for Science and Industry 
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D ver three quarters of a million 
men and women, many skilled in 
diversified trades and peerenions, 
comprise Kentucky’s labor pool. 


Locate in Kentucky where 93% 
of the population is native born, 
labor turn-over low and time lost 
from labor disputes negligable. 


Write for a detailed, confidential survey of 
what Kentucky offers your industry. A per- 
sonalized report will be prepared by our trained 
industrial staff. 


Ke 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE INC 
520-3 FINCASTLE BLDG., LOUISVILLE 2, KY. 
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selling bond papers in the world, Nekoosa 


Bond serves American business from coast 
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it's good business to do’ business on 


NEKOOSA Pre -Jeatod BUSINESS PAPERS 
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and broker. Security-lirst now process¢ 
more than 5,000 escrow items month! 

Other products of its retailing phi 

osophy include Christmas Club saving 
plans, the 10¢-check accounts, an 
published rate schedules for loans, tru 
services, and checking accounts. In th 
war bond drives, Security-First handle« 
20% of all bonds sold in southern Cali 
fornia. It sells more American. Expres 
traveler’s checks than any other Ame: 
ican agency—$17-million in 1947. 
e Guiding Hand—Mainspring of the rc 
tailing philosophy has been George M 
Wallace, who was president from 193+ 
to 1946. Now chairman of the board, 
Wallace found that new services he es 
tablished during the 12 years of his 
presidency are now being used by 210, 
000 Security-lirst customers. 

While serving the man in the street, 
Security-First has not neglected othe: 
aspects of banking. It has avoided heavy 
dealing in real estate, has leaned more 
toward commercial loans. In the motion 
picture industry, it holds a position in 
loans to independent producers paralle! 
to that held by the Bank of America in 
loans to major ‘producers. Recently it 
set a new record in movie-financing by 
putting up $5-million to produce “Joan 
of Lorraine.” 

e Timely Pattern=With big fortunes 
dying out, Security-First believes its 








TO EXPAND UTILITY 


C. B. McManus, new president of Georgia 
Power Co., has two big jobs on his hands. 
One is to finish putting in some 200,000 kw. 
of additional generating capacity, the other, 
to finance more than $50-million of new 
construction, McManus, who recently suc- 
ceeded the late Preston S. Arkwright, Jr., is 
equipped for the job. A graduate of Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, he took special 
courses at Westinghouse and General Elec- 
tric. His. early utility training was with Ala- 
bama Power Co, He came to Georgia Power 
in 1927. The new facilities will help the 
company meet the ever-rising power load. 
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Your factory! 


Is your factory behind an “economic 8-ball”? 

Then why not do as other keen industrialists 
have done .. . move it to the booming indus- 
trial Southland? 


Here... along the 8,000-mile Southern 
Railway System ... are thousands of growing, 
expanding industries that have found the 
answer to economical, profitable production 


and distribution. 





2 


Here are ready-made markets, a_ perfect 
manufacturing climate, nearby and abundant 
raw materials, skilled and willing workers, 
unlimited opportunity... all the things that 
any business needs to mark up a bright, pros- 
perous, winning future. 

Your cue? 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 
= os 


= 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 























AIR EQUIPMENT TO HELP YOUR BUSINESS 
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Fans 


by 
Buffalo 


@ Buffalo Belted Vent 
Sets feature wide adapta- 
bility to changing ventila- 
tion needs in buildings. 


Full details in Bulletin 


3499. 


mo | Ae means 


MORE WORK DONE 


© There’s no getting around it—workers are more alert, get more work 
done and make fewer errors when the air is fresh! When air is bad, 
efficiency invariably drops 

Hundreds of plants and offices have stepped up worker efficiency 
through the use of “Buffalo” Fans—improved worker morale—cut 
down on absenteeism due to poor health. Hundreds of progressive 
stores have stepped up sales through dependable low-cost “Buffalo” 
ventilation. Customers trade in air comfort, too! 


“Buffalo” BREEZO FANS are low in first 


cost, easy to install, quiet and durable. Six 
sizes to handle varying needs. Write for 


bulletin 3222-D. 

Why not get “Buffalo” recommendations on 
your particular air-for-efficiency problem? 
Simply write 


1>3UFFALO!2ORGE 
LCOMPAN YY 


i58 BROADWAY BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd.. Kitchener, Ont. 


2 
ol SS Re 2 3 we 


UTTING COSTS IN EVERY BRANCH OF INDUSTRY 





pattern of banking fits into the times. 

It was formed in 1929 by the con. 
solidation of two sets of banks founded 
by Joseph F. Sartori and Henry \{. 
Robinson in 1875. Security-First is no 
headed by James E. Shelton, a veter.in 
of 28 years in the organization. A 
disciple of Wallace’s retailing philo 
phy, Shelton is carrying on the pattern 

‘To those southern Californians \ 
feel that Security-First could be a trit 
more spectacular in its spectacul 
homeland, the bank points to a solid 
fact: Since 188] it has never failed to 
pay an annual dividend. 


Union Oil Borrows Now 
To Get Low Interest Rate 


Buy now before prices go up. Thai 
was the advice that Reese H. Taylo: 
president of Union Oil Co. of Cali 
fornia, gave last week. The commodit 
he was talking about was money. 

Taylor announced that his compan 

had got a $15-million loan from thi 
New York Life Insurance Co. Union’: 
25-year note bears an interest rate of 
2.8%, is subject to a sinking fund o! 
4% of principal,.starting in 1953. 
e Expansion—The funds were eal 
marked for expansion and replacement! 
of plant facilities and crude oi) 1 
serves, and “to meet the problems ot 
inflation.” 

Union wasn’t pressed for cash, but 
it snapped at the chance to get a long 
term loan at that price. The reason, 
said ‘Taylor, was that the amounts oi! 
companies are setting aside for deple 
tion and depreciation represent only 
the historical cost, not the number of 
dollars that are necessary to make re 
placements today or in the foreseeablc 
future. 

‘There was no guarantee, he said, that 

the large percentage of current profits 
Union was plowing back would be suffi 
cient to offset constantly rising costs of 
replacement. 
e Earnings—Union’s earnings in 1947 
were high—$2.80 per share after pre 
ferred dividends for the first nine 
months against $1.27 for the samc 
period in 1946. In recent consumer 
magazine and newspaper ads Union 
told the public what had been done 
with the $8,543,594 profit it earned 
in the first six months of 1947. 

Stockholders received dividends of 
$2,801,885—about 3% on gross sales. 
Of the remaining $5.75-million, $5.2- 
million was spent on day-to-day replace- 
ment of equipment. Money Union had 
set aside for that purpose—some $10.5- 
million—was not adequate to meet to- 
day’s inflated costs. For example, in 
194) it cost Union $12,000 to lay one 
mile of pipe. In 1947 the cost was 


$30,000. 
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e . £ m 
ion ca ' = Louis Allis TOTALLY - ENCLOSED FAN - COOLED MOTORS 
one : 2 et : are designed and built to deliver uninterrupted trouble-free performance on 
ned the tough jobs — 
of d ‘ \ N = These motors are especially deBendable for use in atmospheres centain 
les, iz a = ng combustible dusts, abrasive or iron dusts, saw-dust, oil, or injurious 
5.2 — 1 for severe operating conditions outdoor — machine shops, 
ace- grain ele 
had 
0.5- — =— 
to- ————— SSS : = They are available from 1 to 200 H. P. in a wide range of both electri- 
in ‘ - . cal and mechanical modifications 
one 
was 


tipples, steel mills, crushing plants and similar locations 


A copy of descriptive bulletin No. 5170 will be sent upon request. 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE 7, WIS. 




















BLYTH & Co.. INC. 











Investment Banking from (Coast to Coast 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE 

© EUREKA 
@ SACRAMENTO 
@ STOCKTON 





CHICAGO 
ROCK ISLAND ® 


OAKLAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 
@SAN JOSE 
© FRESNO 


LOUISVILLE 






































YEN TROUBLE 


It takes a lot of yen—and a lot of room—to 
do banking in Tokyo these days. Masked 
against assaults from germs and dust, women 
employees of the Bank of Japan stow bun- 
dles of yen in the vault, already crowded 
with boxes of money. Mounting inflation 
has so boosted the issuance of Japanese cur- 
rency that the bank is hard put to find room 
for it. Employees’ dining rooms, meeting 
rooms, even hallways are doubling as storage 
space. The yen’s special military exchange 
value last year was 15 to $1; today it’s 50. 




















This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circum- 


stances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, 
or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to 


buy, any of such securities. The offering is made 
only by the Prospectus. 


1,038,207 Shares 
Brown & Bigelow 


Common Stock 
Par Value $1 Per Share 





Price $9.50 Per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this an- 
nouncement is circulated only from such dealers, including the undersigned, 
as may legally offer these shares under the securities laws of such State. 


OTIS & CO. 


December 18, 1947 
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INSURERS BUY MORTGAGES 


U.S. life insurance companies have 
more money invested in real estate 
mortgages today than ever before. The 
Institute of Life Insurance last week 
put the current total at $8.5-billion; 
that’s a net increase of some $1.5-bil- 
lion during 1947. 

All told the industry put about $2.5- 
billion into new real estate mortgages 
during the year; about $1-billion of out- 
standing principal was paid off. 

A large percentage of the new mort- 
gage money went into Veterans Ad- 
ministration mortgages under the G.I. 
Bill of Rights. These purchases 
amounted to more than $500-million. 
Total investment by life companies 
in VA veterans’ home mortgages. is 
currently about $800-million. 

FHA mortgages held by the life 
companies increased to about $1.4- 
billion last year. Farm mortgage hold- 
ings reached some $850-million. 

The life companies’ direct holdings 
in real estate also increased appreciably. 
They now own some $825-million 
worth of real property, up about $100- 
million over last year. The trend to- 
ward buying nonresidential city real 
estate (BW—Nov.1’47,p75) accounted 
for a large slice of this. Holdings of this 
type now total $175-million. 
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design an industrial laboratory? & 











finance its construction? 





/. STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
furnishes complete design and construction services for 
power, process and industrial projects. It also constructs 
from plans developed by others; makes engineering re- 
ports, business examinations and appraisals ...and under- 
takes consulting engineering work in the industrial and 


utility fields. 


2. stONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION is that 
part of the organization which supplies supervisory serv- 
ices for the operation and development of public utilities, 
transportation companies and industries. 


STONE & WEBSTER, Incorporated 3 


What one organization can 







all 
[| 


plan and supervise its operation? 





Stone & Webster, Incorporated...through three separate corporations under 

its general direction. Singly, or in combination, they are available to American 

industry—bringing the long-established standards of Stone & Webster perform- 
& ance to the fields of engineering, finance and business operation. 


3. sTONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
is an investment banking organization. It furnishes com- 
prehensive financial services to issuers of securities and 
investors; underwriting, and distributing at wholesale and 
retail, corporate, government and municipal bonds, as 
well as preferred and common stocks. 


The business of the parent company also includes invest- 
ments in enterprises to which it can constructively con- 
tribute capital . . . substantial enterprises ready to take ad- 
vantage of present opportunities or not yet ready for public 
financing. 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 











THE MARKETS 


Corporate Bond Prices Slide, Yields Rise 


- 1946-47— — 
High Yield to 
Price Maturity Price 


. 100.85 2.59% 85.75 
108.75 2.19 98.12 
107.87 2.30 97 .37 
101.50 2.55 91.00 
105.00 2.58 95.00 








———Current— 
Yield t. 
Maturit 


3.10 
2.89 
2.92 
2.95 
3.21 


UTILITY BONDS 

Amer. Tel. & Tel. 25<s, 1986. . 
Boston Edison 2*;s, 1970 
Cincinnati G. & E. 234s, 1975... 
Gulf States Utilities 27<s, 1976.. 
Jersey Cent. P. & L. 274s, 1976.. 


SAVES TIME 
SAVES EFFORT 


SAVES cos TAY 
RAILROAD BONDS 

Atch. Top. & S. Fe 4s, 1995 
Grt. Northern 234s, 1982 
Louisville & Nash. 274s, 2003... 
N. Y., Chic. & St. L. 3s, 1986... 
Union Pacific 214s, 1991 


*Patented 


Saves 40% Floor Space! 


Revolutionary Rock-a-File features 
“rocking’’ compartments that open 
sideways making entire contents in- 
stantly available! Compartments 
open and close effortlessly at finger 
touch, and project only slightly 
when open. Provides faster, more 
convenient filing in less than two 
thirds the usual floor space. Letter 
and legal sizes available in choice 
of popular finishes. 
Write for details and name of 
nearest dealer 


Rockwell-Barnes Company 


35 East Wacker Drive + Chicago 1, Illinois 


133.75 25 
101.14 ; 82.50 
105.00 83.00 
102.36 81.00 
102.19 é 84.12 


INDUSTRIAL BONDS 

Bethlehem Steel 234s, 1970.... 
P. Lorillard Co. 5s, 1951 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 214s, 1976.. 
U. S. Rubber 25%s, 1976. . 101.50 
Wheeling Steel 314s, 1970. 


Where Do Bonds Go Now? 


; Wall Street doesn’t know. First new issues this year gave 
some hope that prices have hit bottom. Just the same, borrowing 
will cost more in 1948 than it did in 1947. 


words, has the drop in bond prices 
about run its course? Or will the new 
issues market in 1948 have to keep 
inching up coupons and whittling down 
offering prices? 

Wall Street isn’t ready to answer 


105.62 - 2. 95.00 
120.00 109.50 
100.50 90.25 
89.87 


108 .00 95.00 








Depth of the price decline in good 
corporate bonds since the 14-year up- 
swing ended early in 1946 is enough 
to make the jaw of any corporate fi- 
nance officer drop. And this is doubly 
true if he contemplates going into the 





Your heating problems, too, can be solved eco- 
lly with aut tic, gag fired Reznor floor 
and suspended model heaters. 

The BIG, QUIET FAN floods areas with an 
abundance of live, warm air from the efficient, 
“special” heat exchanger. 

Reznor automatic, gas fired heaters eliminate 
the costly bother of ordinary heating methods. 
I Nati can ically be made in homes, 
apartments, offices, factories, warehouses, garages, 
stores and auditoriums, Write today. 


ALOR 


Gasp -agnigre a EVERY NEED 


REZNOR CO. 
MERCER, PENNA. 
Gas Heaters Since 1886 
NO STEAM LINES 
NO FIRE TENDING 








NO BOILERS 
NO FUEL STORAGE 





money market for his company in 1948. 
e Question—The big problem for ex- 
pectant corporate borrowers now is to 
figure out just how much the latest 
jump in interest rates (BW —Jan.3’48, 
p52) is going to cost them. In other 





Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial 148.8 150.5 146.9 147.2 
Railroad. 44.5 43.4 39.9 47.4 
Utility... 69.6 67.2 66.1 80.7 
Bonds 
Industrial 118.2 118.1 119.4 122.6 
103.9 103.7 104.3 114.0 
113.4 113.3 114.6 110.9 


Railroad. 
Utility .. 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 











these questions just yet. Underwriters 
agree to a man that corporate financing 
—either in bonds or in preferred stocks 
—is going to be more costly in 1948 
than it was in 1947. Just how much, 
nobody wants to say. 
e Encouraging—But since the turn of 
the year the Street has dropped the cry- 
ing towel long enough to handle some 
sizable pieces of business. And the re- 
sults have been more encouraging than 
many bond men had dared hope. 
Recent competitive bidding contests, 
for example, have seen six to 10 syndi- 
cates scrambling to get their share of 
the spate of new utility financing that 
greeted the new year. 
e} xplanations—One reason for the 
better feeling among underwriters is 
the behavior of the corporate bond mar- 
ket since the Federal Reserve System 
cut its support prices for Treasury se- 
curities just before Christmas. Appar- 
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ently, the corporate market took its 
medicine all in one dose. Since the first 
drop, it has tended to firm up. 

Another and more important factor: 
Right or wrong, the trade has become 
convinced that a huge amount of in- 
yested institutional funds has built up 
in recent weeks. Bond men are confi- 
dent that the pressure of these funds 
will break the “buyers strike” of life 
insurance companies and other insti- 
tutions. 

e Caution—But in bidding for new is- 
sues, underwriters obviously are not for- 


getting the sharp losses that have oc- 
curred in seasoned issues (table), 
For example, only one borrower was 


able to get a coupon as low as 3% 
from the underwriters in this week’s 


competitive bidding contests. Rates of 
34% to 33% were more prominent. 
In public offerings, there was the one 
issue yielding less than 3%, but vields 
of 3.1% to 3.25% were the rule. 
Also, underwriters for the moment 
are using only utility bonds for their test 
of the new issues market. Normally, 
this group is the easiest of all to sell. : 
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Corporate security prices take 
their cue these days :rom the gov- 
ermment bond market When the 
Federal Reserve System cut its 
support price for governments two 
weeks ago (BW —Jan.3’48,p52), 
corporate bonds promptly took a 
sympathetic spill. 

Trading in government. securi- 
ties is a highly specialized business. 
Even professional traders in other 
securities often are hazy about the 
machinery for dealing in ‘T'reas- 
uries. 

Here are the answers to some of 
the common questions about the 
market for governments: 

Q. What securities does the 
‘Treasury issue? 

A. A wide variety. They range 
from 90-day bills to bonds with a 
maturity of 20 years or longer 
Some are not transferable—for ex- 
ample, Series E savings bonds. 
Others are bought and sold on the 
open market. 

Q. How are they traded? 

A. All but a small fraction of 
the trading is handled over-the- 
counter. A few sales go through the 
New York Stock Bachsnge on busy 
days. The bulk of the business is 
done by about a dozen dealers who 
specialize in governments. 

. How do the Federal Reserve 
Banks support the market? 

A. The Reserve Banks have au- 
thority to buy and sell government 
securities in the open market. They 
can support the market by buying 
all the offerings that do not find 
private takers at a specified price. 
As long as they stand ready to do 
this, their buying price puts a floor 
under the market. 

Q. Who determines the support 
price? 

A. Legally, the decision lies 
with the Open Market Committee; 
it is made up of the seven members 





How the Government-Bond Market Works 


of the Federal Reserve Board and 
five of the presidents of Federal 
Reserve Banks In practice, the 
Open Market Committee works 
closely with the ‘Treasury. 

Q. Are the Federal Reserve 
Banks required by law to support 
the market? 

A, No. The law leaves the whole 
question of buying and selling to 
the discretion of the Open M: irket 
Committee. 

Q. What limit is there on the 
amount the Reserve Banks could 
buy? 

A. The only limit would be de- 
termined by the law which re- 
quires the Reserve Banks to keep 
a reserve of 25% in gold certificates 
against all notes and deposits that 
they issue. With the present gold 
stock, the Reserve Banks could buy 
as much as $40-billion more in gov- 
ernment securities. At present, they 
hold about $22-billion. 

Q. Have the Reserve Banks al- 
ways supported the market? 

A. No. The present support pro- 
gram was developed during the war 
to help the Treasury market its 
wartime debt without running up 
interest rates. Before that, there 
was no official support program, 
but during the depression the Re- 
serve Banks were heavy buyers (by 
the standards of those days) of gov- 
ernment securities. The idea then 
was to reduce interest rates to stim- 
ulate recovery and cheapen the 
cost of government borrowing. 
After World War I there was no 
support program. Government 
bonds then sold at big discounts 
for some time. 

. Are Series E bonds affected 
by the support program? 

A. There is no direct effect. The 
redemption values remain the same 
regardless of what happens to prices 
of marketable issues. 
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MATERIAL 
HANDLING 





Cost accounting has proved that mate- 
rial handling, while adding nothing to 
product value, frequently accounts for 
10 to 20% of the manufacturing dollar. 
Today’s labor and material costs em- 
phasize the importance of reducing this 
expense through improved material 
handling methods — thus maintaining 
or improving profit margins. 
Mercury’s 36 years’ experience in the 
material handling field is available to 
you at no cost or obligation. For con- 
sultation on your particular handling 
problem, ask a Mercury Sales Engineer 
to call. Or, write for Catalog No. 7-11. 





THE sbimangcoryp MANUFACTURING CO. 


4146 South Halsted Street 
Chicago 9, Illinois 





TRACTORS * TRAILERS * LIFT TRUCKS 
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() Plant Broadcasting 


Modern, Functionally Designed, Six, 
Ten, and Twenty Station Units! 


Mail coupon today and let free folder 
show you how FLEXIFONE gives you 


wings for your words. 


oPERADIo 


INTERCOM SYSTEMS 


FR. EE Pin to Your Letterhead 


Oy) 
OPERADIO MFG. CO., 
Dept. B-18, St. Charles, Ill, 


Please send free literature as checked: 


(] FLEXIFONE Intercom Systems 


( Make appcintment to discuss our needs 
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NLRB Issues First T-H Injunction 


Board acts against A.F.L. teamsters union in a secondary 
boycott case. But the question of the law’s effectiveness agains: 
mass picketing is still left unanswered. 


For the first time under the Taft- 
Hartley act, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has got an injunction 
against a labor union. It came this 
week from a federal court which ordered 
A.F.L. drivers to call off a secondary boy- 
cott and to stop other practices listed 
as illegal under the T-H law. NLRB 
sought the court order on behalf of two 
employers against the teamsters union. 
¢ Two Questions—The injunction an- 
swered one of two important questions 
which management has had about the 
T-H law; the other is still unanswered. 


ANSWERED—What kind of help can we 
expect under the new law, in cases in 
which secondary boycotts are in- 
volved? 

STILL UP IN THE AIR—How effective can 
we expect the T-H law to be in 
combating mass picketing? 


The secondary boycott injunction, 
issued in U. S. District Court in Utica, 
N. Y., followed precedent-setting hear- 







MASS PICKETING, not specifically barred 
by the Taft-Hartley law, blocked doors of 
four international communications com- 
panies in New York this week. A strike of 
2,500 employees, members of C.L.O.’s Amer- 


ican Communications Assn. and an inde- 


ings last month. In them, NLRI 
charged that the Albany teamsters’ loca 
had violated the T-H law by: (1) con 
ducting secondary boycotts; (2) forcing 
payments for services not rendered; (3 
“featherbedding” practices; and (4 
otherwise engaging in unlawful labo: 
techniques. ‘The original complaint to 
NLRB was filed by Conway’s Express 
Line, of Pittsfield, Mass. Montgomery 
Ward & Co. also filed a complaint 
against the Albany local, charging only 
that the union was engaging in a 
secondary boycott. 

¢ One Injunction—The court issued an 
injunction only in the Conway’s Ex- 
press case. But it held that the single 
writ would be enough to bar the union 
from the specified unfair labor practices 
at Montgomery Ward. 

Management generally watched the 
Utica proceedings with close interest. 
Up to Nov. 30, the NLRB had received 
82 charges of boycotts. In line with 
the new labor law it had given them 





pendent union, closed two-thirds of the 
cable lines between the U. S. and the rest 
of the world. The unions called the strike 
for a 30% wage boost. At midweek, com- 
panies charged unions were invoking boycott. 
They asked NLRB to take injunction action. 
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Success Story at 


Colonial Preserves 
Buffalo, N.Y. 











Better Yield Saves $25 a Day 


More Uniform Product 


on at Maximum Capacity 


Producti ; 
yous strain from Operato 





PROBLEM: 

Colonial Preserves, Buffalo, N. Y., had a fine line of 
jams and jellies but they were bedevilled by expensive 
variations in concentration due to the effect of daily 
barometric pressure changes on the critical end-point 
temperatures. (An inch variation in barometric pressure 
will vary boiling point 1.7° F., or enough to affect the 
concentration of jam or jelly mixture about 5%.) Over- 
concentration resulted in the loss of several pounds of 
product from each batch; under-concentration neces- 
sitated reprocessing or bothersome blending with suc- 
ceeding batches to meet Federal requirements. Opera- 
tors were under heavy nervous strain. Production was 
badly reduced. 


SOLUTION: 

They put a standard Taylor End-Point Control System 
with Automatic Barometric Compensation on each 
processing kettle. Now all they have to do is set the 
control point for the type of jam, quality and ripeness 
of fruit, etc., and the instruments automatically adjust 
the end-point temperature in accordance with varia- 
tions in barometric pressure. 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENTS 


MEAN 


| RED RASPBERRY 
PRESERVE 


RESULTS: 

All the operator has to do is load the kettles and push a 
starter button. When the processing is completed a sig- 
nal light on a lower operating level indicates that the 
batch is ready for the filling machines. Variations in 
concentration are well within 1% which alone accounts 
for $25 to $30 savings per day due to increased yield. 
Savings in production time often permit an extra batch 
per day. The dollars-and-cents savings pay for the in- 
struments in only a few months, 


MORAL: 

The control system described above has been a standard 
Taylor recommendation for years. Many other time- 
proven solutions for industrial processing problems are 
among the “repertoire” of Taylor Field Engineers. But 
if your problems call for unusual solutions, our Field 
Engineers and Application Engineers have the reputa- 
tion for ably and enthusiastically finding the answers. 
What is your problem? Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. /nstruments 


for indicating, recording and controlling temperature, 


pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 


ACCURACY FIRST 























HERE’S HOW: 


Say the engineers of the Automatic Blanket and 
Sun Lamp Division, General Electric Company: 

“We apply BOSTIK No. 1032 to the margins 
of neoprene-coated fabric, and let it dry about 
three hours. When solvent has evaporated, we 
install the heating unit, fold the neoprene over, 
and subject the seam to a pressure of 60 psi at a 
temperature of 300°F. for one minute. The bond- 
ing process is then complete. We use heat in our operation with this cold 
drying cement in order to get quick initial set, thereby facilitating handling. 
The following day we run our dielectric tests.” 


ya. 


Other important manufacturers, too, are daily 
finding the value of BOSTIK Customized 
Adhesives — built to do the particular job.What- 
ever materials, or combination 
of materials, you wish to bond 
together, call on B B. Remem- 
ber, there’s a BOSTIK 

Customized Adhesive for every bonding need, ready to 

supply the right answer to even the toughest problem. 

Write for full information today ... ask for your 
copy of “Adhesive Facts.” 


BB CHEMICAL COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


“Whatever It Is BOND IT WITH BOS fe! K 


Customized Adhesives 





priority on its case docket. NLRB h 
vestigated the cases, issued forn 
complaints against the unions, fina 
filed injunction proceedings in fede 
courts. 

¢ Temporary Orders—But until t 
Conway’s Express order, the NLR} 
court pleas had brought only two ter 
porary restraining orders. One was 
the New York Trailerships case (BW 
Oct.11’47,p88), in which A.F.L. lon, 
shoremen were enjoined from a doc! 
side boycott of vessels. The other w: 
against A.F.L. Wine, Liquor & Di 
tillery Workers, directing it to end 
secondary boycott against the Schenlc 
Distillers Corp. in New York. 

One reason that permanent writ 
were scarce, of course, was becaus 
unions didn’t want to force a T-H tes 
on the secondary boycott issue. In mos! 
cases, unions dropped their secondar 
boycotts or other unfair labor practice 
as soon as NLRB issued a complaint 
In a few other cases, charges have 
bogged down in the courts. 
¢ Mass Picketing—Management has 
found little, so far, to show that the 
T-H law might help check mass picket 
ing. The House version of the T-H 
bill sought to bar it in labor disputes. 
But a milder Senate provision prevailed 
It merely makes it an unfair labor prac- 
tice for any union to “restrain or coerce” 
employees in the exercise of their rights. 

Restraint and coercion cases don’t get 

any priority on NLRB’s docket; they 
have to await their turn for hearings. 
The board, however, can go into the 
courts to get injunctions in picketing 
cases—when it gets around to them. 
@ No Quick Relief—But there’s little 
hope for quick relief from mass picket 
ing under the T-H law. The Sunset 
Line & Twine Co., in Petaluma, Calif., 
can attest to that. For last week, Harry 
Bridges’ C.1.0. longshoremen and ware- 
housemen still moved along a_ two- 
month-old picket line outside the Sun- 
set plant. 

Pickets began their march in Octo- 

ber; after a week, Sunset asked NLRB 
for help under the T-H law. The com- 
pany carga that the union was com- 
mitting an unfair labor practice by “re- 
straining and coercing’ employees. It 
was doing this by blocking plant en- 
trances with 100 to 300 pickets, inter- 
fering with police escorted workers, 
spreading tacks in the company parking 
lot, and so forth. 
e Delay—NLRB looked into the charge, 
and nine days later issued a complaint 
against the union. It scheduled a hear- 
ing three weeks from the date of the 
complaint; the docket was full until 
then. Later, NLRB found that it had 
to postpone the hearing another two 
weeks. Finally, early last month, a trial 
examiner heard testimony. 

As of this week, the Sunset manage- 
ment was still waiting to hear from 
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NLRB on the outcome of the hearing. 
e Few Requests—Actually, NLRB has 
so far had comparatively tew requests to 
act in “restraint and coercion” cases. 
Most employers who have come up 
against mass picketing have felt that 
prospects for quick help from NLRB 
were too dim. In many states they can 
go to state courts for orders requiring 
peaceful icketing and limiting the 
number of pickets. Bosses have steered 
clear of the NLRB bogdown (BW— 
Dec.27’47,p64) and worked, where pos- 
sible, through state boards. 
This is the way the Senate wanted 
things to work out. It insisted on drop- 
‘ ping the House bar on mass picketing 
because it didn’t want the federal gov- 
ernment to become a policeman in 
labor disputes. It left to a test of time 
—and a new Congress—the question of 
whether further lawmaking would be 
needed on mass picketing. 


NEW G. M. UMPIRE 


A professional “neutral” in labor re- 

lations, 38-year-old Saul Wallen, is tak- 
ing on one of arbitration’s hot spots— 
the post of impartial umpire between 
General Motors Corp, and the United 
Auto Workers (C.I.O.). 
e The Job—Wallen becomes the fifth 
man to hold the job since it was estab- 
lished by agreement between the com- 
pany and the union in 1940. He suc- 
ceeds Ralph T. Seward, who recently 
moved to the post of arbitrator between 
U.S. Steel and the C.I.O. steelworkers 
union (BW—Aug.23’47,p68). 

The umpire’s office is the court of 
last resort in grievances between the 
auto workers and G.M. Disputes filter 
up through a multistep procedure, go 
to the umpire only after careful screen- 
ing by both parties. The office handles 








Saul Wallen 
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Her new Flectronic Transcriber is 


pleasant surprises. 


and speed. A muting switch hushes 


"Now we can relax— 
the Dictaphone Twins 
have arrived !” 


Her twin talks / 


Three radio-like dials regulate volume, tone 


tracting machine sounds. The voice comes 
through with perfect, echo-like clarity! 






His twin listens! 


He never knew dictating could be so easy— 
so effortless. His Dictaphone Electronic Diec- 
tating machine sits neatly on his desk, ready 
to record at the press ofa button. 

Every word—even a whisper—is caught 
and held by the magic of electronics. Ideas, 
all dictated 


in record time with record ease. It’s said— 


memos, reports, correspondence 


and done! 


full of 


all dis- 





There’s new-found comfort, too, in the 
feather-light headset! The new Dictaphone 
Electronic Transcriber is just what any secre- 


tary needs for ease, speed and comfo 





DICTAPHONE 
Electronic Dictation 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade- 
mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Elec- 
tronic dictating machines and other sound-recording 





and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 





rt. 
What every office needs— 

the Dictaphone Twins 
For an eye-opening, ear-opening dem- 
onstration, call your local Dictaphone 
Representative. Let him show you how 
the Twins can save you time and money. 
Or just mail the coupon below. 














r —=_— ean enw oN EE ee ee ee oe “| 
| Dictaphone Corporation, Department F-1 | 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
l O Please send me descriptive literature. l 
l 00 Please demonstrate Twins in my office. | 
| Name. I 
aS | 
] ee | 
| Add | 
I y re l 
.: —_—_ ee ee a 














*60 photocopies —60 minutes 


OOFREADING OR 


Fortagraph 60 -60 . CORRECTING 


As essential as a typewriter 


Portagraph is as essential for copying valuable original records 
as a typewriter is for creating them. Your stenographers and 
typists are highly skilled assistants who use their typewriters 
to create these originals—letters, contracts, reports, and other 
documents, important to the proper operation of-your busi- 
ness. Every time they stop to copy a document they are taking 
time from their real job. 


Portagraph eliminates this waste of your personnel’s creative 
time and effort. It copies any kind of record quickly, accurately, 
and economically. No chance for errors in transcription... 
no need for proofreading . . . corrections are unnecessary. 


fo operate 


Since Portagraph can be operated under subdued lighting con- 
ditions, there are no special expenditures required for dark- 
room layouts. Just set it up in a corner and start using it. 


Find out more about this amazing way to simplify your copying 
procedures and still save money, time and labor. Write us today. 
Address: Photo Records Division, Room 2685, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


ureater Dusiness elicie y tnrougt photography 





upwards of 200 cases a year, dealin 
with them on a highly formalized bas; 
The opinions written in these cases a 

widely distributed through the co: 

pany and union organizations. 

e The Man-—Selection of Wallen is 

tribute to his carefully preserved imp: 
tial reputation as well as to his comp: 
tence. During the war he served ; 
chairman of the Boston office of th 
National War Labor Board. He also ha 
arbitrated for many companies an 
unions in the electrical, rubber, com 
munications, and textile industries. H: 
is currently a special lecturer in Ha: 
vard’s School of Business Administra 
tion. 

Wallen will take over his new post 
later this month. He will be paid 
jointly by the company and the union 
about $20,000 a year. 


Is Labor to Blame? 


Two congressional commit- 
tees disagree on charges that 
A. F. L. building trades unions 
are responsible for housing lag. 


Is labor responsible for the slow 
progress being made in meeting hous- 
ing needs? Is it holding up conven- 
tional construction and mass _ produc- 
tion of homes through prefabrication? 

A lot of criticism has been directed 

at workers in the building trades in re 
cent months. Critics charge that low 
productivity exists because of union 
featherbedding and other restrictive 
practices. Last fall, two committees of 
Congress set out to find out what the 
situation really was—and what, if any- 
thing, could be done about it (BW- 
Oct.25'47,p50). 
e Disagreement—This week, after hear- 
ings in a number of cities throughout 
the country, both groups made prelim- 
inary reports. Significantly, they dis- 
agreed. 

The Senate-House Committee on 
Housing reported it found construction 
labor “willing to produce.” It con- 
cluded that featherbedding is not the 
big reason that demands for homes 
can’t be filled. 

On the other hand Rep. Ralph W. 
Gwinn of New York, chairman of a 
House subcommittee investigating re- 
strictive, monopolistic, and racketeering 
practices of unions, reported to Con- 
gress: “In nearly all of our big cities. 
union bosses determine where and 
when the building craftsman shall wor 
if at all, what his rate of productio” 
shall be, and what the rate of pay shel! 
be.” 

e Help—The joint committee is headed 
by Rep. Ralph A. Gamble of New York 
and Sen. Joseph W. McCarthy of Wis- 
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BRICKLAYER TRAINING may end one 
building problem: too few skilled workers 


consin. It has had full cooperation from 
the A.F.L. Building Trades Dept. 
A.F.L. furnished witnesses for 25 hear- 
ings held by the congressional group, 
and helped its investigators in other 
Ways. 

The unions also named a committee 
to meet formally with a subcommittee 
of the joint congressional body. Next 
week, this A.F.L. committee is sup- 
posed to come up with some independ- 
ent findings and recommendations on 
housing problems. Later, A.F.L. and 
congressional committeemen will ‘“‘con- 
fer on the makeup of proposed new 
housing legislation’”’—based on the find- 
ings of both groups. 

e Findings—Gamble’s_ preliminary _re- 
port says his committee found: 

(1) Labor is willing to produce. This 
is indicated by the fact that 860,000 
dwellings were started in 1947. 

(2) There is ‘‘no indication” that 
featherbedding practices now are an 
integral part of union policy. Where 
such practices persist, the committee 
said, the unions have promised that they 
will be stamped out. 

(3) Skilled workers are returning to 
the building trades, and apprenticeship 
training is being speeded (BW —Dec.6 
’47,p110). 

(4) Housing shortages and disrup- 
tions are mainly in urban areas, ex- 
panded by war industries, where com- 
mercial construction is booming and 
contractors are bidding for workers. 

e Charge—In his interim report, Rep. 


Gwinn charged that the building in-, 


dustry is sick from three bad practices: 
(1) monopoly; (2) restriction; and (3) 
racketeering. 

Gwinn urged an amendment to the 
Taft-Hartley law aimed at “penalizing 
monopolistic and restrictive practices,” 
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Big, new book of facts. 
about PC Glass Blocks 


IT TELLS you how panels of PC Glass 
Blocks can improve operating condi- 
tions in your plant—and also reduce 
operating costs. 

IT SHOWS you how PC Glass Blocks 
are now used in a wide variety of 
buildings — for outer walls and in- 
terior partitions—to distribute light, 
reduce losses, exclude harmful dust 
and grit. 

IT GIVES you 32 pages of informative 
text, complete engineering data, charts, 
specifications and installation details. 
It contains many illustrations, includ- 
ing the various patterns of PC Glass 
Blocks and a description of their in- 
dividual functions. 

Whether you are planning mod- 
ernizing or new construction, you need 
the latest information on PC Glass 
Blocks. Why not send the coupon and 
get this helpful book? Remember, it’s 
free. Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
also makes PC Foamglas Insulation. 


PITTSBURGH 


| Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 

| Room 618-8, 632 Duquesne Way 

| Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

| Please send along my free copy of your 
book on the use of PC Glass Blocks for 

| Industrial Buildings. It is understood that 

| I incur no obligation. 


OR aieciece as cqectethaninescincneeieninieansi ake 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SEE OUR INSERTS IN SWEET'S CATALOGS 

















You can buy time 


When you install a ‘Budgit’ Electric 
Hoist to do the lifting you are buying 
many more production minutes in every 
working hour. This time saved pays for 
the hoist, and from then earns money 
throughout its long life. Workers like 
‘Budgits’. They make the jobs so much 
easier with no risk of rupture or sprains 
from lifting. No installation costs! 
Trifling current consumption! 


Made in sizes to lift 250 to gooo lbs. 
$119 up. Write for Bulletin No. 371. 


‘BUDGIT’ 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial instruments. 


MAXWELL 


Ml 


TRADE MARK 


MANNING 





DONT MISS 
THIS BIG 
OPPORTUNITY 





raven" ha?) 
(177 CondudtiontnGg 
INTERNATIONAL HEATING 
VENTILATING EXPOSITION 


FEBRUARY 2-6-1948 





See what’s newest and best for condi- 
tioning air in all types of buildings, 
industrial plants and homes. Get new 
ideas . . . help on problems and plans. 
Foremost event in Air Conditioning— 
under auspices of American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 
MARK the DATE—COME 


Management International Exposition Co. 
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and worded specifically to include the 
building industry. 

* Prefab 

committees studied on-site construction 
principally. 


Problems—Both congressional 


However, there’s consid- 


erable interest ii \vusiuugton cong 


sional circles on siinbtengs in cae 
Reason: Outpu 
of such units is lagging far behind th 
big predictions made originally, an 


ricated housing, too. 





THE LABOR ANGLE 











HAT effects will the Henry 

Wallace third party opera- 
tion have on labor’s internal lineup 
in 1948? 

The answer will have a big bear- 
ing on how unions and manage- 
ment get along together. Here’s a 
breakdown of the major question 
into its parts and the best answers 
which can be found today: 

Q. Which labor unions will sup- 
port Wallace for President? 

A. Only those which are suff- 
ciently Communist-controlled to 
follow the “Party Line” in defiance 
of the official position of both the 
A.F.L. and C.I.O. 

Q. Are there many of these? 

A. A little over a dozen inter- 
national unions afhliated with the 
C.1.O., and numerous district and 
local bodies connected with both 
A.F.L. and C.1.O. organizations. 

Q. Will every Communist-domi- 
nated union expose itself by sup- 
porting Wallace? 

A. No. In a number of cases the 
Communist leadership will think it 
more important to preserve the dis- 
guise of non-Communism than to 
indorse Wallace openly. 

Q. Isn't it possible that at least 
a few non-Communist unions will 
support Wallace? 

A. It is highly unlikely. Both 
the A.F.L. and the C.1L.O. will put 
all the heat they can on_ their 
constituent parts to hold them in 
line against the third party. ‘This 
will be effective in all the honestly 

“doubtful” cases. 

Q. Labor leaders already know 
the pro-Communist character of 
all the left-wing unions. How will 
the 1948 election change anything 
in the relations between the left 
and right? 

A. Up to now, the left and right 
have lived together in the C.1.O. 
by a tacit understanding to soft- 
pedal their deep differences. Wal- 
lace and his supporters, however. 
call their foes “war mongers, tools 
of Wall Street, red baiters, and 
anti-people.” In a political cam- 
paign these tags will be put on all 
those who actively support the 
opposition. As the line develops, 


Philip Murray will become a “Fas- 
cist” to Harry Bridges; Walter 
Reuther is already the “bosses” 
boy” to the left-wing locals of the 
United Auto Workers. Men in 
elective spots must fend off such 
attacks. And the only rational de- 
fense is to identify the attacks and 
their source for what they are. This 
will break into the open the fac- 
tional fight now smouldering in the 
C.1.0. Once in the open, there is 
little chance for it to be com- 
promised or glossed over again. 

Q. Does this mean the C.I.O. 
will split in 1948? 

A. Not necessarily. That deci- 
sion will be up to the Communists. 
The right-wing forces can drive 
them out of the C.I.O., but the 
anti-Communists are not yet well 
enough organized to capture the 
unions that the Communists con- 
trol. If the Communists decide to 
eat enough crow, the C.1.O. will 
give them lodging in the labor 
movement. 

Q. What will determine how 
much crow the Communists will 
eat? 

A. The practical reckoning of 
where they can most effectively 
hurt the Marshall Plan. Support- 
ing Wallace is only one tactic in 
their offensive against the U.S. in- 
ternational position. If, after the 
presidential election, they feel they 
can carry on best toward this ob- 
jective by staying in the C.L.O., 
they will eat plenty. If they think 
they can do as well outside, they 
will rest on their dignity and leave— 
probably to offer John L. Lewis a 
partnership in running a third labor 
movement. 

How is management affected 
by labor's family fight? 

A. In the short run, frictions 
will raise the temperature over the 
entire labor front. A greater amount 
of “labor trouble” can be expected 
than 1948 would otherwise have 
seen. For the long run, however: 
Any action that weakens the hold 
of Russian-oriented elements on 
U.S. labor is an important prereq- 
uisite to establishing constructive 
labor relations in this country. 
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This New Plant Finder 


may solve your problem, too! 


MANY READY-BUILT, 
READY-TO-OCCUPY 
PRODUCTION FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE NOW! 


A few minutes with this latest re- 
vised edition of the Plantfinder 
may well save hours of time—and 
money, too—for industrial execu- 
tives, or proprietors of smaller 
businesses who face plant reloca- 
tion or expansion problems. 

This new, condensed edition de- 
scribes many good, usable, strategi- 
cally-located properties available 
for you to bid on now. It includes 
buildings suitabletonearly any kind 
of general manufacturing, special- 


purpose plants, warehousing 
space, production and processing 
equipment— all types and sizes of 
facilities, from coast to coast and 
border to border. Some of these 
may exactly suit your require- 
ments or be easily and economi- 


cally adaptable to your needs. 


x 





Send for a copy of the Plant- 
finder today—to the address be- 
low, on your company letterhead, 
please. Consider the advantages 
of the properties it describes. 
Then phone, write or wire our 


nearest Field Office for further 


information. 


/ 


/ 






WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION | 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


ROOM 1402 “’I’’ BUILDING, WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


Field Cffices: Atlanta * Birmingham * 


Cleveland - Denver + Detroit - 


Missouri * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * Nashville - 
Philadelphia © Richmond © St. Lovis * SaltLake City * San Francisco 


Boston * Charlotte - 


Grand Prairie, Texas 


Chicago + Cincinnati 
Kansas City, 
New York 


Seattle 


* Jacksonville ° 


New Orleans - 

















Making Hay 








an Easier Way 











BETTER HAY is made quicker with the F.M.C. 
Haymaker. Adjustable rolls crack thick stems to 
" speed drying and conserve food values. It’s done 
with anti-friction ease of operation on 15 Torring- 
ton Needle Bearings. 

These compact, lightweight, high capacity units 
lend themselves readily to simple, rugged con- 
struction. And Torrington Needle Bearings mean 
something else “that ain’t hay”— profit for machine 
builder, dealer and farmer—greater profits in terms 
of lower cost construction, greater saleability, 








power and maintenance savings. 

Needle Bearings have many features which can 
mean profits for you in machinery you design, 
build, sell or use. Cal on the specialized experience 
of Torrington’s engineers, who will gladly help 
you adapt them to your needs. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. °¢ South Bend 21, Ind. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





TORRINGTON ////7// BEARINGS 


Needle» Spherical Roller - Straight Roller - Tapered Roller - Bail - Loose Rollers 








labor has been made a handy scape 
goat. ; 

Richard T. Gray, president of th 
A.F.L, Building & Construction Trade 
Dept., has taken violent exception t 
this attitude. He denies that A.F.L. has 
any policy against prefab housing. 
A.F.L. realizes the need for building 
large groups of houses in 500- to 1,000- 
house lots, according to Gray; it is fully 
conscious of the advantage a builder 
would have from a mill right on the site. 
There is no objection to this, now, or 
to use of power tools. Nor is there any 
objection to. assembling union-made 
prefabricated materials. 
© Question of Jurisdiction—But the big 
issue is over what is to be considered 
union-made. Many A.F.L. building 
trades unions have signed contracts 
with prefab manufacturers. Whatever 
they turn out, of course, is union-made 
on A.F.L.’s list. But A.F.L. considers 
C.1.0.-produced materials to be non- 
union and taboo. 

The A.F.L. carpenters have approxi- 
mately 100 agreements with prefab 
manufacturers. Electrical workers’ and 
plumbers’ unions also have long lists of 
contracts with prefab companies. 

Late last year, the plumbers got from 
the Prefabricated Homes Manufactur- 
ers’ Institute in Washington the names 
of 320 companies which had sought fed- 
eral priority aid. It checked these 
through local union committees, and 
had reports on 183: Of them, 60 were 
unknown in their areas; 77 were operat- 
ing on a union (A.F.L.) basis; and 46 
were listed as nonunion. 
¢ Model Pact—Last November, Lustron 
Corp., builder of all-steel, low-cost 
homes on an “assembly-line basis” in 
Columbus, Ohio, signed a widely pub- 
licized pact: It agreed with unions of 
carpenters, plumbers, and _ electrical 
workers (all A.F.L.) that all plant and 
site work would be done by A.F.L. 
members. About 16 prefab builders in 
the Chicago area now are under this 
type of agreement. For example, Har- 
nischfeger Corp., at Port Washington, 
Wis., signed such a pact—and an A.F.L. 
carpenters’ ban on that firm’s prefabri- 
cated homes was removed nationally. 

The contracts, signed in “a spirit of 
cooperation” with builders, have a clear- 
cut objective for the A.F.L. unions— 
full control of building in manufactur- 
ing plants and on construction sites. 
e Illegal?—Congressional interest in this 
aspect of the building industry centers 
on an important question: Is it monop- 
olistic? And Rep. Gwinn is expected to 
follow up his current line of investiga- 
tion by looking into the legality of the 
new prefab pacts under the T-H law. 

Meanwhile, two other building labor 
developments have been getting na- 
tional attention: 

A stabilization pact, covering 70% of 
New York building trades workers, was 
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If you did the canning... 


You’d make certain that your equip- 


ment was the very best. 


Perhaps—to help the one who puts 
up the preserves in your home—you 


have already supplied her with the best. 


Result: better preserves and more of 


them. 


You'd be sure to equip yourself with 
the finest typewriter known to man or 
secretary. A Royal! 

So why not make sure that your 
secretarial staff has Royals—the type- 
writers that make typing a pleasure 


instead of a chore. 


Result: better letters and more of 


them! 











Royals Preferred — 2 to 1! 


Popularity! A national survey shows that Royal is the favor- 
ite typewriter among secretaries and typists prefe rred 2to 1 
over any other typew riter. Your typists will do more work, 


better work on machines they prefer to use! 


Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving fea- 
tures on a Royal not found on any other typewriter. Meaning 


higher production per machine! 


Royal durability! These typewriters are really sturdy. 
Royals stand up . . . spend more time on the job, less time 
out for repairs. With Royal, you get the maximum return for 


5 - t 
your typewriter investment. 


ROYAL~ World’s No. 1 Typewriter 
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The business that 
hated Christmas 


The Amalgamated management 
used to face each Christmas with 
no peace, less good will...and a bad 
case of jitters. Seasonal rush plus an 
avalanche of inventory and auditing 
problems brought on pandemonium 


bordering on paranola. 


Ixeviraste hazard of the trade? 
Management thought so until the 
public accountant pointed out that 
the fiscal year could easily be 
changed to conform with the 
trade’s natural business year —in 
this case, Sept. 1 to Aug. 31. The 
summer slack concluded a natural 
business cycle; the inventories and 
receivables were at the lowest ebb; 
there was less work to do, more 


time to do it. Financial statements 








prepared at that time gave a clearer 


picture of business past, provided 
more reliable indices of business 
future, supplied a better base for 
sounder planning. Result: merrier 
Christmases and more prosperous 
fiscal New Years to boot! 
Helping management heighten 
efficiency by plotting the natural 
business year is but one of many 
valuable services which the public 
accountant provides for his clients. 
To do his job well, the accountant 
needs access to fresh, reliable facts. 


McBee is not an accounting 
firm, but our products and methods, 
evolved in forty years, can assist 
accountants by making the facts 


available faster. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y... Offices in principal cittes 









signed Dec. 30 between A.F.L. and th« 
Building Trades Employers Assn. Ai 
average 5% wage increase was give! 
to 250,000 workers, and pay rates wer 
frozen at least until July 1, 1949. They 
will not be increased even then unles: 
living costs have risen more than 15%. 
Object is to spur building by letting 
builders and investors plan ahead— 
knowing that there will be no unfore- 
seen hikes in labor costs. Both parties 
also agreed to cooperate in expanding 
a construction apprenticeship program, 
and to work together wherever possible 
to “get building programs rolling.” 

A jurisdictional peace pact in the 
many-union building trades was getting 
serious attention in A.F.L. offices in 
Washington. Congressional leaders re- 
cently served notice on the unions that 
they’ve got to work out a plan for set- 
tling jurisdictional disputes—or have 
their family feuds taken over by the 
National Laber Relations Board under 
the T-H law. Result: A.F.L.’s Building 
Trades Dept. is studying plans for a 
tripartite system (the two feuding un- 
ions and a neutral) to settle disputes 
without federal intervention. 


U. E. FRAMES DEMANDS 
C.1.0.’s United Electrical, Radio & 


Machine Workers this week announced 
plans to ask “‘substantial” raises on Feb. 
1 from major electrical manufacturers— 
General Electric Co., Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., and the electrical divi- 
sion of General Motors Corp. 

The dollar-and-cents figures of the 
demand haven’t crystallized yet; they 
will depend on just where the cost-of- 
living index is when negotiations get 
under way. But U. E. has tipped its 
hand a little: It would like to get back 
“as much as possible” of what it says is 
a $13.03 loss in “real weekly wages” 
since January, 1945. However, the un- 
ion is unlikely to ask—and doesn’t ex- 
pect to get—the whole 324¢ hourly hike 
that would be required to restore its 
claimed loss. 

“Down payment” settlements have 
been made with Sperry Gyroscope for 
7¢ an hour, and with the Radio Corp. 
of America for 5¢ an hour. Both agree- 
ments are subject to reopening. 

Other contract demands include a 
uniform health and welfare plan for all 
contracts—financed by the employers. 
U. E. also wants pension plans in all 
contracts, 2- to 12-week severance pay, 
two additional paid holidays, and an 
improved vacation program. 

U. E. made one thing clear: It does 
not consider G. E.’s price reductions 
(BW —Jan.3’47,p25) sufficient grounds 
for withholding new wage demands. 
The union eyed the price cuts skepti- 
cally, charged all came in a market in- 
fluenced by growing competitive pres- 
sures. 
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: Garage Settlement | 


Seattle mechanics go back 
to work after six-month strike. 
Dealers met wage demands, but 
claim important victory. 


Mechanics were back at work this 

week in garages run by Seattle new-car 
dealers. Their six-month strike ended 
on Christmas Eve: The International 
Assn. of Machinists accepted a new 
wage offer just in time for members to 
collect premium pay for Christmas 
work. 
e Solid Front—The mechanics walked 
out of 39 garages last June in a wage 
dispute. Employers, who bargain jointly 
with I.A.M., had learned in a dispute 
ten’ years ago that they. couldn't win 
without a solid front. To prevent a 
break in ranks, they put a new twist in 
Seattle labor relations. 

Each dealer posted a cash pledge that 
he would not sign any wage deal unless 
the other emplovers approved it unani- 
mously. Cash deposited with the Seat- 
tle Automobile Dealers Assn. totaled 
$472,500. 

With their pledges at stake, dealers 

kept their ranks solid during six months 
of off-and-on negotiations. ‘They te- 
buffed offers of separate settlements, 
even despite the pressure of an 1.A.M. 
newspaper ad campaign. Nor did union 
appeals for a federal antitrust probe 
of the dealers’ agreement pay off for 
].A.M. 
e Demand Met—Mechanics struck for 
a $1.75 hourly wage rate, an increase 
from $1.60. ‘the dealers’ offer last June 
was $1.65. The dealers finally met the 
mechanics’ demand, but they feel that 
they actually conceded very little. 

Their reasoning: During the six 
month strike, the government's cost-of- 
living index rose about eight points, to 
163.8. Roughly, this is about 5%. Dur- 
ing the same period, dealers nosed up 
their offer 10¢, or not quite 7%. Thus, 
they figure, they merely kept pace with 
the changing c.-of-l. index. 

In addition, the contract—normally 
signed on an annual basis—will run un- 
ti] May 1, 1949. It provides an increase 
to $1.80 an hour on May 1, 1948. 

@ Who Got Most?—Dealers consider 
they’ve made two big gains through 
these clauses: 

(1) They will skirt wage negotiations 
for nearly a year and a half; and (2) the 
expected 1948 wage drive will pass them 
by because they have already conceded 
a S¢ hike. I.A.M. hasn’t argued with 
employers about who won or who Jost 
the strike. But it has pointed out to 
its members that the settlement was at 
the union’s figure—and that dealers also 
agreed to add 5¢ more next May. 
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Bodies by Elder Trailer and Body Service, Denver, Colorado 





This bright new fleet of trucks equipped with Reynolds 
Aluminum bodies can show you how to save on operating 
costs and increase your payload. 

At 14 the weight of steel, aluminum cuts costs for fuel, oil, 
tires, engine and chassis upkeep, license fees. It adds profit 
pounds to every load. It reduces deadweight on empty returns. 

And that’s not all. Rust-proof aluminum truck bodies need 
no protective painting. Repairs are quickly made from standard 
assembly sections—no costly delays. 

There’s a distributor near you who can quickly assemble 
a Reynolds Aluminum Truck Body, to your order, from a 
wide selection of designs. Write us for his name. 

Reynolds Metals Company, Truck & Trailer Division, 
2000 South 9th Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


pions of the road * 


le tie lightweight cham 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


TRUCK BODIES 
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Here’s the answer to your need. 
how you can stretch your day— 
more time to relax. 
used by famous men of accomplishment to conquer the common 
hindrances that blocked their way to success . . 
hindrances that may be slowing your own advancement. 


There is no magic formula, 
they have the knack of doing more than the next fellow 
not by hard work alone but by developing simple techniques and tricks 
that enable them to produce more efficiently. 





WaMu H 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 


17. 
18. 
19, 


21. 
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16. 





CONTENTS 


How prodivrers are-made 
Producers in spite of everything 
Be dissatisfied first 

Detours that mislay initiative 
Reading that helps get things 


done 


. How to get friends who help 
. How to plan to produce 


How to say no to yourself 
Doing the things you hate most 
How to make yourself do it 
How to decide trifles quickly 
Getting a vigorous start 


The best hours for getting 
more done 


Working for quality 
Doing two things at once 
The best place to work 

Get someone else to do it 
Work for more than money 
Take on more work 


. How to make habit your friend 


Don't accept your alibis 











Have you ever wanted more 
time to finish a job? 


This new guidebook shows 
get more work done and have 
It’s a book of tested techniques—methods 


. the same 


You can easily do more with 
these techniques 
The people on top get there because 


. doing more 


In this concise volume Dr. Laird has carefully sifted the lives of 
over 300 top men and women in business, government, and science 
and thrown a spotlight on the productive habits which enabled them 
to make the most of their time and talents. 


by 
Dr. DONALD A. LAIRD 
and 
ELEANOR LAIRD 


whose tested advice has helped 
thousands move ahead 


THE TECHNIQUE OF _ GETTING 
THINGS DONE is a carefully organized, 
hard-hitting book. It shows you how 
Cyrus McCormick tackled a job—how 


Voltaire made profitable use of spare time— 
how Charles Goodyear and James Kraft 


evaluated tasks—how George Carver drove 
relentlessly toward a goal—how Morse, 
Franklin, and others chose reading that 
helped them get things done. 


Hundreds upon hundreds of intimate 
sketches offer you the key to greater 
accomplishment. 


© This key can be yours. Send for 


a copy of - this powerful book today on 
approval . . . and see for yourself how 
it can help you make decisions quicker— 


get started faster—and get more done. 
Send coupon below to 


SEE IT TEN DAYS FREE 











McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 

330 W. 42d St., NYC 18 

Send me Laird’s THE TECHNIQUE OF GETTING 
THINGS DONE for 10 days’ examination on approval. 


In 10 days will remit $3.00, plus a few cents postage, 
oy return the book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash 


orders. ) 
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(For Canadian price, write McGraw-Hill of Canada Ltd., 
12 Richmond St. E., Toronto 1.) 








AF.L’s Political Arm 


Discusses Future Plans 


The 80th Congress had more thai 
legislative matters on its mind when | 
convened this week for its second sc 
sion, It was watching the A.F.L. an! 
the C.I.O., and thinking of Novembe 

Both labor organizations have cite 

the record made during the first sessio 
as justification for electing a new Con 
gress with different ideas on labor-man 
agement relations and inflation contro) 
Because of the Taft-Hartley labor law 
A.F.L. has followed C.1.0.’s Politica 
Action Committee by establishing La 
bor’s League for Political Education- 
originally called Labor’s Educational & 
Political League. 
e Plans Discussed—This week the 
L.L.P.E.’s administrative committee of 
30 met in Washington to map future 
plans One item, big on the agenda, 
was tabled: A director for L.L.P.E. 
won't be named until A.F.L. bigwigs 
have had a chance to get together in 
Miami on Feb. 4. 

Among those who have been men- 
tioned frequently as candidates for the 
post, two have now been eliminated. 
Ex-Sen. Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., of 
Wisconsin is reported to have turned 
it down. Ex-Sen. James M. Mead of 
New York also is reported to have told 
A.F.L. he isn’t available—there’s a gov- 
ernment spot in the offing for him. ‘Two 
former congressmen are still being men- 
tioned. They are Ex- -Rep. Andrew J. 
Bienmiller of Wisconsin and Ex-Sen. 
Burton K. Wheeler of Montana. 

A.F.L. has indicated that it will not 

take a stand on the presidency, but that 
it will be active only in the congres- 
sional races. 
e Against Third Party—L.L.P.E. took 
no political stand at its meeting this 
week. But when it adjourned, A.F.L. 
president—and L.L.P.E.  chairman— 
William Green had a few words to say: 
Creation of a third party was “a great 
political mistake, and labor generally 
will be opposed to Henry Wallace's 
candidacy,” Green told a press confer- 
ence. 

Later this month, on Jan. 20, 21, 
and 22, the executive board of the 
C.1.0.-P.A.C. will meet to discuss its 
1948 campaign—including the Wallace 
third party problem. 





The Pictures——Acme—19, 83, 
101, Int. News—47, 76, 102; Press 
Assn.—80, 85; Richmond News 
Leader—20; Fabian Bachrach—32, 
Air Materiel Command—56, 58; 
U. S. Forest Service—59; U. S. 
Army A.A.F.—58. 
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The European Recovery Program looks better to business now that the 
Administration has dropped the $17-billion price tag (page 15). 

Foreign traders have backed Sen. Vandenberg on this point all along. 

They didn’t oppose a four-year aid program for Western Europe, as such. 
But they figured Congress should take a close look at results year by year. 


e 

The Office of International Trade (Dept. of Commerce) is now using 
price as No. | criterion for export licenses. Some sellers won't like it. 

OIT’s object: to hold down the export price of controlled commodities, 
thus stretch the dollar supply abroad. 

The danger: Unless experienced officials handle it, the system will jam 
up trade. And it might turn into an outright invitation to hijacking and boot- 
legging. 

sg 


During the current quarter, Commerce will use price to screen most com- 
modities under export control. 


Included will be all foods; all chemicals and drugs (except streptomycin); 
all steel products; coal and coke; tinplate; and certain wood products. 
Other controlled commodities (for example, petroleum and building 


materials) will be brought under the new system later—probably April. 
e 




















Here’s how the system works: A French manufacturer wants tinplate. 
Several U. S. exporters bid on the order; they offer comparable merchandise 
and sales conditions. The bid carrying the lowest price tag will get Com- 
merce’s nod. 

Price, however, won't be the sole criterion. As in the past, end-use will 





remain a guiding factor. 

The French buyer may want to use the tinplate for packaging shoe 
polish. If so, Commerce won't grant the license, no matter how low the price. 

Tinplate may be exported only for canning and preserving food. 

e 

There’s another exception to the price principle. A Belgian construction 
firm may want steel to repair a railroad bridge in a hurry. Because of the 
request for speed, all bids from U. S. suppliers will probably be well above the 
going rate. 


lf Commerce feels that speed is all-important, it will license the exporter 
who can ship the steel there fastest. Price becomes a secondary consideration. 








& 
OiT’s Export Supply Branch expects a lot of extra work in handling the 
new system. It will more than double its force (from 140 to 340). 
Commerce will also establish the branch’s work on a long-range basis. 
The Administration now figures on export controls for an indefinite time 





to come. 
@ 


Premier Schuman of France has put through his drastic tax plan. 
There's now a chance to get the franc on a sound basis. 


Washington looks for a balancing of the French budget for the first time 
since the end of the war; also a wage-price freeze for at least six months. 
Devaluation of the franc is in the cards, too—perhaps in two stages. 
® 


Washington thinks France will first set up an export franc valued at 
about 240 to the dollar. This is a little less than half the present exchange 

















INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK Continued) 
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value of the franc (119). At the 240 level, France should be able to export 
in quantity. 

It can then build up foreign exchange credits for essential imports, espe- 
cially food. 

After a trial period (during which the new rate might be adjusted up or 
down) the franc would be officially devalued. 

« 
The U. S. is taking no chances on a slipshod setup for Trizonia in West- 


ern Germany (BW-Jan.3'48,p69). 

Gen. Clay's staff in Berlin has blue-printed the Trizonal administration 
down to the last detail. 

Clay has learned plenty from the joint Anglo-American operation in 
Bizonia. 

The only question is how soon the French will be ready to play according 
to our rules. 








Meanwhile, Bizonia’s exports have fallen behind schedule. 


The Joint Export-Import Agency set a 1947 target of $350-million. 


(excluding coal and timber). The actual total was about $225-million. 
e 


U.S. and British businessmen blame the artificial methods of trade 
under military government. They list the following as chief handicaps: 
A price-fixing system which often bears no relation to world competition. 





Price-control to protect British manufacturers. (For example, German 





bicycles are priced at $30 when a better British model is already selling at 
$26.) 
Channeling export trade so that Germany’s small neighbors get a heav- 





ier flow. 
Requiring contract approval before production begins. 





Excess of red tape for both buyers and sellers. 





a 
You can expect startling news from China before long: formation of a 
new government in the south. 








Chiang’s regime has been losing the war against the Communists. It has 
also been losing the fight against inflation. 

Now it has lost the support of influential members of the Kuomintang 
(China’s ruling party since 1912). 


But a new regime doesn’t mean that Chiang’s number is up. 





What's happening is this: A group of middle-road Kuomintang leaders 
is fed up with the reactionary clique around Chiang. They've given up all 
hope of stopping the Communists under the present setup. So they've moved 
south to Hong Kong and Canton where they are preparing the ground for a 
new government. They'd like to bring Chiang down as top man. With every 
Red victory his prestige has dropped; but there’s still enough left to give the 
new group a big-name drawing card. 

= 


The heat is on in Russia to complete the postwar Five Year Plan a year 
ahead of schedule (page 97). Production targets for 1949 (instead of 1950): 


Coal, 250-million tons (51% above 1940); steel, 25-million tons (35% 
above 1940); oil, 35.4-million tons (18% above 1940). 
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FROM POLAND TO PACIFIC Russia boosts raw material output to feed heavy industry —especially in the Urals (white area) 


New Russian book gives outsiders 
a peek into vast industrial shifts since 
war. It maps resources, outlines eco- 
nomic plans for future. 


Everybody knows that World War II vastly 
changed the economic map of the U.S.S.R. 
But it’s been pretty hard to figure just how 
much. The Russians won’t tell you the time of 
day in the Urals—much less say how important 
the Urals will be to Russia’s postwar economy. 
Nor can you get very much data on what the 
general eastward shift of industry amounts to; 
or what the latest Five Year Plan will do to 
continue the shift. 
¢ Behind the Veil—But curiously, the Rus- 
sians themselves have now lifted the curtain a 
little. In a new Soviet economic geography, 
which has just reached the United States, you 
can get a pretty good peek—if not a full glance 
—at the changing industrial map. 

Name of the geography is “Map of the 
Fatherland, 1917-1947” (by N. N. Mikhailov; 
published by the Central Committee of the 
Young Communist League). In some 80 maps, 
it gives a wealth of recent data on Soviet 
achievements and Soviet plans for industry. 

e Plans and Projects—What the book shows 

about the location of the chief Five Year Plan 

development in new coal, iron, and oil produc- 

— appears in Business Week’s map above. 
nus: 

Coal mines with 5.5-million-ton an- 
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The Soviets Map Their Changing Industry 
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RUSSIA IS PROUD of its war-expanded heavy industry in the Urals 


nual output will be opened in the 
Urals; a new field at Kuyurgaz will be 
worked to reduce tonnage hauled from 
mines 700 miles east. In Central Asia, 
industry will get fuel from new mines 
at Uzgen and open-cut workings at 


Ekibastuz. In the Far East, a new coal 
field in the Burienski Basin will feed 
industry there. In the Arctic the Pechora 
mines will boost yearly output of coal 
by 7,700,000 tons. Former Polish mines 
at Dashava in the Western Ukraine 


will raise output 9.7-million tons a ye 
by 1950. Old mines in the Donbas an 
on the Kerch peninsula in the Crim« 
are being expanded. Gas from coal wi 
provide nearly 1-billion cubic meters 

year, or nearly 10% of total Soviet ga 
production in 1950. ' 

Iron mines with more than 2-million 
tons annual capacity are to be opene 
at mountain Shoria in the Kuzba: 
(The Kuzbas is becoming a new in 
dustrial center.) A new iron combin 
at Kursk, and the mines of Tula anc 
Lipetsk will be the base for a new stee 
industry in western Russia. 

Oil and gas production is being 

stepped up from Sakhalin Island in the 
Pacific to Dashava in old Poland. New 
projects in Central Asia at Ferghana, 
in the Second Baku at Ufa and Sara 
tov, in the north at Ukhta, and in 
Estonia, will get special emphasis. Gas 
pipelines will connect the Estonian 
shale fields with Leningrad, Dashava 
with Kiev, and the capacity of the Sara- 
tov-Moscow line will be raised. 
e Growth in the Urals—A comparison 
of the size of Ural industrial centers in 
1935 (shown in an earlier Soviet atlas) 
and in 1947 points up the spectacular 
growth of the war years (map). Off- 
cially, Ural industrial output more than 
tripled; pig iron, coal, and power out- 
put doubled. At least six blast furnaces, 
45 openhearth furnaces, 22 rolling 
mills, and 14 batteries of coke ovéns 
were built during the war. Hundreds 
of plants were evacuated to the Urals 
from land lost to the Germans. Nickel 
mines at Orsk, manganese mines near 
Chelyabinsk, an aluminum industry, 
new copper mines and smelters swung 
into production. As a result, the output 
of some two dozen cities more than 
doubled. 

Many new prospects are slated for the 

Urals under the present plan. Those 
started during the war will be com- 
pleted—to boost pig iron output 40% 
and steel production 60% above the 
war peak. By 1950, the Sverdlovsk 
heavy-machinery combine will be able 
to equip six blast furnaces and two 
rolling mills per year. The Magnito- 
gorsk combine will raise its output by 
1.8-million tons of pig iron, and 2.2- 
million tons of steel. 
e Industry Near Sources—The Soviets 
pride themselves on locating industry 
near raw material sources (map, page 
97). In recent years aluminum plants 
have risen at Volkhov, Krasnovishersk, 
and near Sverdlovsk in the Urals, close 
to bauxite mines. New chemical indus- 
tries have been built at Aktyubinsk, 
Dzhambul, and expanded near Ural and 
Donbas raw materials sites. 

Metalworking industries _cluster 
around the coal and iron mines of the 
Urals, Donbas, and Kuzbas. New indus- 

is being built near new iron mines 
of the Tula-Lipetsk Kursk triangle. 
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“DOUBLING IN BRASS‘ 


.--Just Another Way of Saying That the 
“Jeep” Helps Out In More Ways Than One! 


When drifts pile high, the Universal “Jeep” doubles in 
brass as a snow plow. The hydraulic-lift snow blade is 
installed in just a few minutes and with 4-wheel-drive 
for traction on icy roads, the highly maneuverable 
“Jeep” handles snow-removal work for service sta- 
tions, manufacturing concerns and street departments. 

But best of all—when one job is done, the Universal 
“Jeep” is ready for another! It answers emergency 
calls... powers welders, compressors and sprayers 
..- works indoors or out as an industrial tractor... 


operates on or off the road in any weather. See this 


Bie: UNIVERSAL versatile vehicle at Willys-Overland dealers. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, INC., rotepo, ono 
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HOMAS TRUCK 
of Heakuk 
TRUCK WHEELS 


Thomas easy-rolling 

rubber tired wheels are 

rough but resilient and 

will. give many miles of service. All 
sizes. Hyatt roller bearings with hard- 
ened outer race, grease chamber and 
Zerk fittings are standard. All types of 
wheels. Write for catalog MC. 


THOMAS TRUCK & CASTER CO. 
4848 Mississippi River Keokuk, lowa 
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UENOS AIRES—Viewed by 
U. S. or European standards, 
Argentina’s industrial revolution is 
still no great shakes. And the 
chances are that it won’t be un- 
til the lack of domestic fuel and 
ore supplies is overcome. But for 
a country that has always been de- 
pendent on others for manufac- 
tured goods, Argentina’s industrial- 
ization is making fair headway. 
The latest census figures show 
that industry now accounts for 
46.2% of Argentine income. This 
means that manufacturing has 
forged well ahead of agriculture 
and livestock—traditional pillars of 
the nation’s economy. Agriculture 
now accounts for 22% and live- 
stock 23% of the national income. 


HE CHEMICAL-PROCESS- 

ING industry is leading the 
way toward Argentine self-suffici- 
ency. Rayon production has been 
outstanding. Duperial Chemical 
Co., for instance, has just installed 
new equipment for making both 
nylon and rayon near Buenos Aires. 
Thanks to such moves, Argentina 
has been able to get along on its 
booming textile production despite 
its ban on imports. 

The Argentines have also made 
strides in processing vegetable and 
linseed oils. This is chiefly be- 
cause the government won’t per- 
mit export of uncrushed linseed. 

But there’s one catch: The U. S., 
once Argentina’s best customer, 
will buy almost no linseed oil here 
this year. The reason: Economic 
czar Miguel Miranda has pushed 
the price so high that U. S. farm- 
ers have found it profitable to raise 
their own flaxseed. 


ERE’S A BIRDSEYE picture 

of what’s happening in other 
major sectors of the battle to in- 
dustrialize Argentina under Peron’s 
Five-Year Plan: 

Steel and aircraft. The military 
forces are now training technicians 
at a pilot steel plant. These men 
will operate the $100-million mill 
which Armco International will 
build for Peron (BW —Nov.1’47, 
p96). The army is also operating 
an aircraft factory which is turning 
out military transport planes and 
bombers using U. S. engines. 

Automobiles. Argentina has had 
a ban on imported cars since last 


June. But, it has been able to get 
new cars—thanks to the Ford and 
General Motors plants here. Both 
operate large assembly lines and 
even make components. (GM_ is 
planning to expand its plant-BW 
—Oct.25’47,p110). The Argentine 
plants also make tires for these 
cars. But there’s one catch: Ford 
may have to shut down this month 
if it can’t bring in more supplies. 

Power. The government plans 
to start work on eight new hydro- 
electric projects during 1948. An- 
other $10-million dam on the Atuel 
River is almost completed, and 
three thermo-electric plants are 
either under way or planned. 

Cement. The cost to import 
steel beams is prohibitive. So the 
Argentines have developed a su- 
perior type of multi-floor concrete 
buildings, which has brought on a 
construction boom. There are plans 
for a huge new concrete plant at 
San Juan, to replace one destroyed 
in the 1944 earthquake. 

Consumer goods. Hundreds of 
small plants are sprouting up all 
around Buenos Aires. ‘They are 
producing electric _ refrigerators, 
tires, liquor, batteries, radios, phon- 
ographs, pharmaceuticals, _ furni- 
ture, minor iron and steel prod- 
ucts, pressing and laundry ma- 
chines. 

Petroleum. This has been a seri- 
ous bottleneck. Argentine produc- 
tion has been declining steadily 
since 1942 due to lack of proper 
equipment The government oil 
monopoly is now putting $12.5- 
million into 40 exploratory wells in 
various parts of the country. A 
U. S. firm called “The Drilling & 
Exploration Co. of Nevada” “has 
just been given the contract. 

Transportation. Argentina is still 
dickering with Britain over the 
British-owned rail network. Pay- 
ment of the $500-million purchase 
price has not yet begun. 


EANWHILE IMPROVE- 

MENTS are going ahead on 
the government-owned Argentina 
State Railway. 

To carry out its industrialization 
program, Argentina must import 
heavily. Imports, of course, are 
limited to essentials. Even so, in 
the first eight months of 1947, 
imports from the U. S. were double 
any previous year. 
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OIL HUNT IN DENMARK 


Deep in central Jutland, the Danish Ameri- 
can Prospecting Co., Gulf Oil subsidiary, is 
plumbing for new sources of oil. ‘The com- 
pany holds a concession on all mineral rights 
in Denmark. When the 8,000-ft. explora- 
tion is complete, it will be the first deep 
test well to be sunk in that country. The 
hunt was begun before the war, halted when 
the Nazis took over. 


















SELLING NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans’ energetic promotional 
campaign to boost itself as a port of 
entry has already caused a stir (BW— 
Jun.28’47,p38). Now the business in- 
terests behind the program have a new 
wrinkle in port salesmanship: Last week 
they appointed a traveling agent to sell 
New Orleans to the Latin Americans. 

Their agent is Rafael Ordorica, a 40- 
year-old former Associated Press official. 
Born in Mexico City, Ordorica was 
graduated from Rutgers and is a U. S. 
citizen. He served with the A.P. for 18 
years. When he resigned he was admin- 
istrator of the agency’s operations in 
Latin America, Spain, and Portugal. 

A number of New Orleans organiza- 
tions are sponsoring Ordorica. Among 
them are International House, Interna- 
tional Trade Mart, and the City of New 
Orleans. They will soon set up a per- 
manent base of operations somewhere 
in Latin America. 

Ordorica is the first of several roving 
salesmen. The group has plans to set 
up a European office within 18 months. 
This will be followed by offices in 
Africa and the Far East. 
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_ CAN HE HELP YOU FIND 
BETTER WAY TO DO IT”? 


. . - Seasoned Field Engineers, in more 
than 50 offices in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, serve as liaison between Square D and 
industrial America. Their full-time job is working 
with industries of every kind and size—finding 
“a better way to do it.” 











@ Through these Field Engineers, 

Square D does its three-fold job: De- 

signs and builds electrical distribution 

and control equipment in pace with 

present needs; provides sound counsel 

in the selection of the right equipment 

for any given application; anticipates 

trends and new methods and speeds 
their development. 

If you have a problem in electrical 
distribution or control, call in the near- 
‘| by Square D Field Engineer. He makes 
| a lot of sense in finding “a better way 
| 





America leads the world in the 
development of machine tools which 
speed production and lower costs. 
For years, Square D has worked with 
this great industry, producing the 
electrical control which puts these 
“miracle machines” through their paces. 


to do it.”’ 
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give you more for your money 
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10-KEY ELECTRIC 
CALCULATOR 


* Does not require trained 
operator - only 10 keys for 
fast, accurate touch system. 
Adds, subtracts, multiplies, 
and divides - fully auto- 
matic division. 

Fast set-up, easy clearance, 
All factors visible while 
problem is being solved. 
Occupies less desk - top 
space than a letterhead. 


For authorized R. C. Allen 
Sales and Service, consult 
the yellow pages of your 
telephone directory. 
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R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


681 Front Street, N.W.¢ Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
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READERS REPORT. 





FASHION LUNCHEON in New York had} 
a new brassiere and corset on the menu 


Who’s Staring? 


Sirs: 

You will pardon me, I hope, for tak 
ing exception to the statement yoi 
made |BW—Dec.6'47,p65\ that “‘the} 
comely lass . . . provoked not a singk 
male glance.” 

If I’m not greatly mistaken, the gen 
tleman (off the point of the model's left 
elbow) is just about to lose his right ey« 

ANDREW PARKER 


Lp wis PN grey i 8 a ners As ANTE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


e Several other discerning readers als: 
caught us up on that “single male” wh: 
had at least one eye just about popping! 
out of his head. 





Politics—And Fear 
Sirs: 

The present business and _ politica! 
situation is probably as confusing and 
uncertain as most of us will ever wit 
ness. Some of us like to rely on your 
reporting to brush away some of the fog| 
so that we get at least a fleeting glimpsc 
of tomorrow. 

However, after reading your Nov. 22 
issue, I wonder if perhaps the fog is 
getting so dense that even your stafi 
can’t cut their own way through it. 

In the Business Outlook you say: 
“You can write off President Truman’s 
demand for consumer rationing and 
price controls as an exercise in pure poli- 
tics.” In the Washington Outlook you 
say: “So, Truman’s motives were not en- 
tirely political when he made his Sunday 
night decision to tack price control and 
rationing on his anti-inflation program.” 
On page 25 you say: “It was a politica! 
problem that kept the lights burning 
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late at the White House last Sunday 
‘Boight. . 
In the Business Outlook you say: 
“Qne real bright spot in this week's 
news is the grain belt weather. 
There is no hope now that 1948 can 
match this year’s record wheat harvest. 
But with the drought at last broken, we 
still have a chance of getting a fair 
crop.’ * In the Washington Outlook you 
say: “This is what W ashington is wor- 
ried about: The winter wheat crop, nor- 
mally more than two-thirds of the har- 
vest, looks bad. Unless everything breaks 
right, it may be hardly more than half 
this year's yield. . . . It could mean this 
choice: Ration U.S. consumption, or 
abandon Europe to hunger.” 

A. ETIENNE 












BRANCH MANAGER, 
WAGNER ELECTRIC CORP., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


e We don’t blame such a careful reader 
for being somewhat confused. 

Here’s what happened: In teletype 
transmission from New York to our 
printshop, part of the Washington Out- 


w York hadp 
the menu} 
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look was sent with erroneous wording. 
This was changed as soon as we spotted it 
e, for tak |) but by that time several thousand copies 
ment youl Ff Business Week had been mailed. 
that “thc{j , What the Washington Outlook said 
ta singl|y corrected copies: “So, Truman’s ob- 
viously political decision to tack on 
, the gen price control and rationing to his anti- 
odel’s lef:}, MAation program had some basis _in 
right eye fear.” This is substantially also what 
vy Parken, the Business Outlook said and the story 
on price control (page 25). 

We do not think there is a discrep- 
iders alsof) ANCy in the two items on the wheat 
ale” who Crop: The Washington Outlook says 
; popping that the prospects are not too good. The 

©) Business Outlook supplements this by 
saying that recent rains had been a help, 
although the crop may only be “fair.” 
Perhaps this statement should have been 
amplified to bring out that even a fair 
politicall crop is disastrous as we have to help feed 
sing and Europe, and have little carryover. 
ever wit 
fs ec Inside Ads 
f the fog] .. 
y glimps« re 
e greatly appreciate your fine story 
Nov. 224 0” our new Multi-Color Moving Lite 
e fog is [BW—Nov.29'47,p54]. We have had 
our stafiy (uite a few inquiries from outdoor bill- 
gh it. board companies which prompts us to 
vou say:4 (2form you that, while our new product 
‘ruman’s|_ 18 applicable for outside use incorporated 
ing and into billboard advertising, our inten- 
ure poli. tions are to confine the manufacture to 
look you inside point-of-sale advertising signs. 
not en. Lhe thought that we originally wished 
Sunday} t© convey was that our finished product 
trol and Was a replica in miniature of the large 
ogram.” outdoor spectaculars. 
political Davin J. Kraus 
burning} OBIO ADVERTISING DISPLAY CO., 
j CINCINNATI, OHIO 
10, 1948 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





ye CMe agus nm ‘emadaees yes 


Several years ago it became evident that 
the architectural profession and the build- 
ing industry were being plagued and puz- 
zled by failures in copper sheet used in 
gutters, flashings, and roofs, particularly 
on larger buildings. Since the copper had 
been specified and installed in accordance 
with then-current practice, there was a 
natural tendency to blame the metal. The 
fact that centuries-old copper in Euro- 
pean roofs had given no trouble, and that 
many old copper roofing installations in 
this country were still good, suggested 
that some new factor had entered the 
picture. 


Revere decided to discover what this 
factor was. First, experienced construc- 
tion men were sent on a tour of inspection 
of both old and recent 


The observations made in these and 
other laboratory tests provided the back- 
ground for quantitative stress analyses 
and made it apparent that copper roofs 
and copper gutters must be considered 
from the structural point of view rather 
than regarded as mere weatherproofing 
veneers. The columnar strength of formed 
sheet metal sections was demonstrated to 
be of particular significance in these ap- 
plications. Such strength is needed for 
two principal purposes: to permit the in- 
evitable movement to be fully trans- 
mitted to and taken up by expansion 
joints, and to overcome friction with the 
underlying materials. As the work pro- 
ceeded, new specifications and working 
designs were developed, including such 
matters as gauges and tempers of cop- 

per for various instal- 





roofs, to examine 
gauges, tempers, sheet 
lengths, methods of 
making joints, and 
provisions for expan- 
sion and contraction. 
It quickly became ap- 
parent that failures 
had their source in 
movement of the 
metal due to changes 
in temperatures. 
Buckles concentrated 








lations, the protection 
of the underside of 
the metal from tar or 
other substances re- 
stricting its move- 
ment, the spacing and 
construction of ex- 
pansion joints, seams, 
flashings and valleys, 
and how to make suc- 
cessful repairs when 
needed in present 
roofs. All these were 








their stresses at an- 
gular bends, and as 
the copper was repeatedly flexed at these 
points, it eventually cracked. 


Comparisons with successful roofs led 
to conclusions that seemed reliable, but 
it was felt desirable to check these by 
experimental work that would permit the 
making of those measurements and con- 
firmatory tests that are essential to accu- 
rate analysis and dependable recom- 
mendations. Full-scale replicas of actual 
constructions were built in the Revere 
Laboratory, and subjected to conditions 
approximating those of actual service. 
By means of infra-red lamps the metal 
was heated, and then chilled by a “rain” 
of cold water. Thus in ten minutes the 
effects of a year of exposure could be 
simulated. These tests were spectacular. 
Movement and failure could be seen 
easily, and recorded in motion pictures. 


proved by Laboratory 
experiments. The in- 
formation is contained in a 96-page book- 
let, highly praised by architects, builders, 
and sheet metal contractors as the solu- 
tion to the problem. 


These extensive studies were under- 
taken by Revere not only to protect its 
own business in sheet copper for roofing, 
but out of a sense of obligation to its cus- 
tomers, to architects and builders, and 
indeed to the entire sheet copper indus- 
try. There is nothing unusual about such 
an attitude. You will find it everywhere. 
Therefore Revere suggests that no matter 
what you buy, nor from whom, you con- 
sult with your suppliers if you encounter 
any difficulties in the fabrication, use, or 
serviceability of their materials. In most 
cases you will be able to obtain imme- 
diate assistance, and if not, you should 
find an eager willingness to cooperate. 


REVERE COPPER anv BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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THE TREND 





WILL THE MARSHALL PLAN WORK?-IV 


bE UROPE IS SHORT, far short, on both manpower 
and capital to meet the production goals set by the 
Marshall Plan. This was demonstrated in the two pre- 
vious pieces in this series. But what about the export 
goals? Can markets be found for the goods Europe must 
produce to meet those Marshall Plan goals? 

At first glance, the question seems academic. If the 16 
nations cannot meet production schedules, what differ- 
ence do export schedules make? They, it might seem, will 
fall by the wayside automatically. 

It isn’t that simple, actually. Long before output hits 
its goals, Europe may find that it cannot sell the goods 
it makes for export. Limited markets may blight the 
Marshall Plan’s chances of success just as certainly as 
limited production. 

It is not possible to make clear-cut measurements of 
markets as it is of men and machines. Markets are fuzzy 
on the edges and continuously in flux. The architects of 
the Marshall Plan don’t even do what might be done to 
pin them down. They merely say that the goal is to have 
the 16 nations export enough to balance imports by 1952. 
To accomplish this, they explain export volume must be 
far larger than prewar. Without presenting a doctor’s 
thesis to give the reasons in detail, they are in brief: 
Populations are larger; foreign investments are reduced; 
prices of imports are up sharply; and many other similar 
basic economic factors are changed. 


Y DIGGING into specific export goals, however, 

both by countries and by commodities, it is possible 
to get a fairly clear-cut idea of what Marshall Plan export 
goals must be. When you do this, it is impossible to 
escape this conclusion: Under present world conditions 
the goals set are unattainable because the markets to take 
the goods are not there. 

Let’s take a look at the export goals by countries. 
Britain has announced that it must sell 75% more 
goods than prewar to balance its trade books. France’s 
Monnet Plan calls for an 87% increase in export volume. 
Western Germany must sell more than prewar; truncated 

“Trizonia,” with the Eastern German breadbasket gone, 
will need to import more food than did all prewar Ger- 
many to meet prewar food standards. And so it goes. 
Sweden, Switzerland, the Low Countries, Italy, and all 
the others must boost exports. 

By commodities, export goals are even more impres- 
sive. Britain relies on metals and products to furnish 
larger sales. They are to rise over 200% above prewar. 
France plans a great jump in metal products to yield most 
of its rise in total exports. Germany specializes in metals 
and machinery. So they must supply its added exports. 

While the Marshall Plan calls for greatly expanded 
European exports, particularly of heavy goods, we in the 
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U.S. are also shooting for far larger than prewar exports 
—in the same general lines. To maintain full employ. 
ment, it has been carefully estimated that our total export 
volume must be about three times that of the years just 
before World War II. Our exports of machinery and 
vehicles must be about five times greater. 


B UT HOW CAN THE U.S. and Western Europe 
together export more than twice as much as prewar? 
More specifically, how can they both export several times 
as much machinery, vehicles, and metal products? The 
designers of the Marshall Plan ducked that question. 
The answer is that they cannot. 

Certainly Western Europe and the U.S. cannot ex- 
change all those industrial products between themselves. 
They will be trying to sell surplus of the same sorts—tools, 
trucks, turbines. And together they took only one-third 
of the world’s exports of manufactures before the war. 

Then what of the rest of the world? It took two-thirds 
of all prewar exports of manufactures—and, in two-way 
trade, supplied two-thirds of all imports of food and 
taw materials. Asia, the biggest customer, took 18%, 
Latin America 14%, Africa 13%, and Eastern Europe 
11%. Such other countries as Russia, Japan, and Canada 
altogether bought 9% of all manufactures. Obviously if 
exports, particularly of metal products, are to be ex- 
panded, they must go to these areas. 

But can they take more than twice as much as prewar? 
Latin America and some parts of thinly populated Africa 


are buying more, to be sure. Exports to Eastern Europe, 


however, are greatly reduced and they are likely to stay 
low. Even the Paris report assumes only a partial trade 
revival over or through the Iron Curtain. Obviously these 
areas cannot provide the needed new markets. 


HAT ABOUT ASIA? It was the largest single 

“taker” of prewar exports of manufactures. And, 
with its more than a billion people, it alone has the 
potential to absorb enormously expanded exports. It can 
supply, too, much of the food and raw materials needed 
by Europe and America—as it did before the war. 

Today, however, much of Asia is demoralized, torn 
by war, and desperately impoverished. Its foreign trade 
is only a fraction of what it was just before World War 
II. Yet—to meet U.S. and Marshall Plan goals with other 
markets what they are—Asia would have to buy three or 
four times the volume of manufactures that it took before 
the war. 

If the Asiatic market can be revived and expanded, 
export goals of the Marshall Plan magnitude can be 
reached. But that is a long-range undertaking. As matters 
stand today, the Marshall Plan export goals are unattain- 
able. In that crucial dimension, the plan won't work. 
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